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Motes of Recent &rposifion. 


The Unknown God (Sheed & Ward; 7s. 6d. net), 
by Alfred NoveEs, we regard as a most attractive 
pook, and it might well stimulate the minds of 
preachers and teachers. It might be described 
as an apologetic for theism and Christianity within 
che framework of a spiritual autobiography, but 
such a description would fail to convey an adequate 
impression of the book. For it is no ordinary or 
conventional apologetic, but one which has largely 
taken its form in the mind and heart of a poet. 
Instead of the detailed and logically progressive 
exposition that we usually associate with works 
on religious philosophy, we have here the statement 
of a broad theme, followed by a series of variations 
upon it. The result is peculiarly impressive, 
especially as the concluding movement is emphatic 
and strong. 


The broad theme is that the great agnostics who 
had so much influence upon thinking people in 
Britain in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century—Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer—gave the 
impression of feeling more than they could say, 
yet of saying more than they thought they were 
saying. In a word, they had each some contribu- 
tion to make towards the elucidation of the Un- 
known God. And in this, says Alfred Noves, 
they were in line with other agnostics. A char- 


acteristic feature of his book is, in fact, the co- 


ordination of positive views which it tries to 
effect, as may be gathered from the following 
quotation. 
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‘If the Unknowable Being of Herbert Spencer, 
Omnipresent, Supernatural, Perfect, Absolute, is 
to be identified with Huxley’s Eternal, who re- 
quires justice and mercy; and this again with 
Voltaire’s Supreme Being who must be capable 
of compassion; and this again with Shelley’s 
“ Light whose smile kindles the Universe” ; and 
this again is to be co-ordinated with the God in 
man of a “ free-thinking’”’ nineteenth century 
poet [Crashaw]; and this again, across the ages, 
with Plato’s vision of Love, the Mediator between 
man and God, we are not so very far, after all, from 
the mystery discerned by the Desert Physician : 


The Very God! think, Abib; dost thou think ? 
So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice.’ 


The climax of the book is its exposition of the 
mystery of the Incarnation, as the very truth of 
truths and the kernel of the philosophy of Christen- 
dom. In reaching his Christian convictions, Alfred 
NoveEs was greatly helped by Hegel and his 
followers, whose system of thought he regards as 
the highest and deepest achievement of philosophy 
during the last three hundred years. We have 
long noticed the affinity of the Higher Rationalism 
with Mysticism, and we are not surprised to find 
it appealing to the poet’s mind and heart, so 
mystical in tendency. Plato in the ancient world 
and Hegel in the modern, these are for our writer 
the commanding philosophers. 
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There is an aspect of the Incarnation on which 
Alfred NoveEs is poetically suggestive, incidentally 
offering an interpretation of the mysterious Cry of 
Dereliction. It might be urged, he in effect says, 
that the death of Socrates had a touch of sublimity 
that might seem to be necessarily lacking in the 
death of the Son of God. Socrates was uncertain 
of the end to which he was going; Christ was 
assured of His own resurrection and ultimate 
victory. Agnosticism here seems nobler than 
knowledge. It is not only faith without sight. 
It is almost faith without hope; and, in this, 
there is a sublimity which seems to transcend 
anything that could be experienced by a. Divine 
Being. 

‘What could an almighty God know of that 
forlorn adventure? What could the absolute 
Ruler of an ideal and eternal realm know of the 
infinite majesty of the dead man lying across his 
broken sword; the bitterness of final defeat ; the 
dumb farewells of the beloved and dying; the 
blind tears in the night; the look of the brown 
earth by the open grave? .. . But if God Him- 
self were incapable of that ultimate of ultimates— 
the forlorn hope—man in his bitterness might well 
feel more divine than God in His greatness, and the 
heavens would seem emptier than the least of 
mortal hearts that ever carried its load of grief 
for another.’ 


Only the Christian philosophy of the Incarnation, 
to which both Plato and Hegel have contributed, 
offers a solution to this riddle. And the answer as 
well as the question is hidden in one dark sentence 
of the New Testament. When Alfred Noves 
came to rest upon the truth of Christ Incarnate, 
he could never think again of the Supreme Being 
“as inhibited from that loneliest of all adventures ; 
the forlorn hope in which man has again and again 
proved his own kinship to the Divine.’ ‘No hope 
was ever so forlorn as that which rang through the 
agnostic night, when the clouds went over the face 
of the God-abandoned Image of God on Calvary, 
crying, Eloi! Eloi ! lama Sabacthani ?’ 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


The doctrine of the Fall has always been a storm 
centre in Christian theology. Jt has been the 
battle-ground on which opposing forces manceuvred 


for position, in view of the clash of systems which _ 


would inevitably follow. 
that the position taken up here must in the end 


dominate all our thought about man in his relation 


to God. 


In our time the doctrine lies under a somewhat 


heavy cloud. Indeed, it would not be too much ~ 


It is instinctively felt | 


to say that in many minds, even of theologians, — 


it has ceased to have any real place. 


The reasons 


usually assigned for this are the effect of Biblical — 
criticism on the Genesis narrative, together with — 


the new view of the universe and of man’s place © 


in it as taught by modern science. 


\\ 


An interesting book on the subject has been i 
written by the Rev. H. T. PowExt, D.D., The Fall — 


of Man; Its Place in Modern Thought (S.P.C.K. ; 
5s. net). It is commended by the Dean of Exeter 
for the spirit in which it is written, the clearness 


of its style, and the complete intellectual honesty — 


of the writer. At the same time the Dean ex- 
presses doubt about some of the conclusions 
reached, and many readers will probably share his 


view. But the book is one that will stimulate — 


reflection and deserves to be widely read. 


Dr. PowELu at the outset frankly dismisses the 
Fall, ‘on the ground that the doctrine can no 
longer be defended.’ 


This, of course, is nothing — 


new, but Dr. Powett differs from other critics — 


in the earnestness with which he labours to retain — 


and reinforce every vital Christian truth. His 


contention, indeed, is that the system of Christian — 


doctrine loses nothing, but on the contrary 
gains much, when the doctrine of the Fall is 
excised. 


He affirms ex animo the universality of sin, but — 


he does not seem to have sufficiently pondered 
the significance of that strange fact. It seems 
on the face of it to point to some profound per- 
version, some tilting of the balance to the wrong 
side. If it were not so, if the balance were held 
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ven at every birth, then the law of averages 
vould inevitably bring it about that the world 
vould be peopled in equal numbers by the sinless 
ind the sinful. It is in explanation of this un- 
Jeniable fact of the universality of sin that the 
loctrine of the Fall is offered. 


Had Dr. Powe.t been content to maintain the 
iniversality of sin as a sheer mystery for which 
10 explanation could be offered, he might have 
een on strong ground. But, rejecting the doctrine 
vf the Fall, he goes on to offer an alternative theory 
of the origin of man’s sin, the usual evolutionary 
heory according to which sin is the relic of the 
yeast which man is in process of throwing off. If 
his is all, if sin is part of a natural process, it 
s difficult to understand how judgment can be 
yronounced upon it as a thing which ought not 
o be. oat 

The evolutionary theory is a somewhat pre- 
arious foundation for any system of theology to 
uild upon. It is now increasingly recognized 
hat Darwin did not leave a finished solution, but 
father a problem which it will take generations to 
work out. Already great modifications have taken 
dlace, and no one can predict what form the final 
statement of the theory will take.. To Dr. PowELL 
science is simply biology, and he seems to forget 
shat there are other departments of knowledge 
which are equally entitled to have their say. In 
particular, he takes no account of the fact that the 
world of living things, in which an upward evolution 
s traced, is but a microscopic and most transient 
part of a far more vast and age-long cosmic process, 
whose general direction is downward. It is but a 
fleck of foam thrown up by a receding tide. As 
Sir James Jeans has strikingly put it, all the ascent 
of man on which we fix our hopeful eyes is to be 
ikened to a sailor climbing to the masthead of a 
sinking ship. He may climb to the masthead, but 
the ship is doomed. 


Dr. Powe is optimistic lke the nineteenth- 
century evolutionists. He is mightily cheered by 
the sight of the climbing sailor. As a Christian 
thinker he does not forget that all climbing is done 
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by God’s strength, and he is assured that that 
strength will not be withheld. So he would say to 
the sailor, “Climb on, and by God’s grace you will 
reach the top.’ One had supposed that such 
evolutionary optimism had lost its glamour in 
these dark times following the World War, and 
given place to a pessimistic view of man’s future. 
There can be no question that the latest word of 
science is that, though the sailor climb never so 
high, in the end ship and mast and sailor will go 
down to a common grave. Natural science knows 
nothing of salvation and offers no immortal hope 
to man. 

That hope must be sought elsewhere, as the 
Psalmist well knew who said, ‘O, let him help 
send from above.’ Sinful man needs some help to 
come from above, some power that is able to lift 
him out of this evolutionary flux and give him his 
portion in the eternal. This is the experience of 
salvation, an experience which many have had. 
‘ He sent from above, he took me ; he drew me out 
of many waters. . . . He set my feet upon a rock.’ 


Without doubt Dr. Powrtt would cordially 
assent to all this. But when he attempts to 
express salvation in terms of evolution he completely 
fails to do justice to the facts. It is not merely 
that he is attempting to express Christian truth in 
categories foreign to the New Testament, but he 
is so obsessed by the idea of continuity that he 
leaves no room for atonement and regeneration 
in the accepted sense of the words. ‘Is it con- 
ceivable,’ he asks, ‘that at any point in this 
progression the plan embodying the purpose of 
the Creative Spirit broke down, rendering what 
followed other than it existed in the preconceived 
idea of the Master Mind? If we could allow such 
a possibility we should next ask: At what point 
did this hypothetical setback take place?’ Again, 
‘Christ gives no hint that He is anticipating any- 
thing in the nature of a restoration. His message 
is simply one of progress and of the privilege and 
joy of sharing in it and personally promoting it.’ 


There is a searching question which goes to the 
root of all theologies, and separates them by a 
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gulf which cannot be crossed. It is the question 
whether salvation is of God or of man, whether it 
comes from above or springs up from within. We 
do not forget that the transcendent God is also 
immanent, and that ‘ every virtue we possess, and 
every thought of holiness are His alone.’ Yet the 
distinction remains, and will give a colour to every 
statement of doctrine. And when evolutionary 
ideas are dominant, the great words of the New 
Testament —sin, atonement, redemption — may 
continue to be used, but they have lost something 
of their original significance, and in this new context 
we feel that they do not ring true. 


In the first chapter of his new book, Everyman 
Prays (Allenson; 2s. 6d. net), the Rev. B. C. 
PLowRIGHT gives us an illuminating survey of 
present conditions, and the adequacy, or in- 
adequacy, of the Church to deal with them. Never 
did the Church have a heavier responsibility, or 
a richer opportunity, yet never did she have to meet 
her responsibilities and opportunities with fewer 
resources. We have done all we can, and gone as 
far as we can, with our present spiritual equipment, 
but this equipment is not sufficient to deal success- 
fully with our pressing problems. 


~ 


We live in a world that changes rapidly from day 
to day. The movement of thought which began 
with the Renaissance and the Reformation has 
reached its climax in our own times. Broadly 
speaking, that movement may be described as 
one in which human interest was transferred from 
an inward regard to an outward, from a preoccupa- 
tion with one’s own state of mind and soul and 
destiny to an increasing zest in the external world. 
For the last four hundred years the modern has 
increasingly bent himself to know and under- 
stand and enjoy and, if it might be, to control the 
world in which he lives, and the characteristic 
discipline and intellectual pursuit of this period 
is Science. Within broad limits it is true to 
say that we are able greatly to modify, if not 
wholly to appoint, the terms on which we will 
live. 
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More, that same science has contracted the 
world to less than a span. The international 
contact which a century ago took half a year to 
accomplish by means of a slow sailing-ship to-day 
is achieved by wireless in a fraction of a second. 
Yet, nevertheless, we have come to the end of 
the epoch, and we are passing into a new era. 
According to the Hegelian formula (thesis, anti- 
thesis, synthesis) we have come to a third stage. 
A thousand years of exclusive interest in the inner 
life were followed by four hundred years of in- 
tensive concern with the outer, and now there 
awaits us the task of reconciling the two. We have 
begun to recognize that spirit and matter, science 
and religion, must be resolved in a higher unity. 


The specifically spiritual issue which is implicit 
in this situation is raised in the form of two basic 
problems, Justice and Community. The first of 
these problems faces us.in the fact that we have 
too much wealth. We produce an abundance of 
goods which we cannot consume. Machinery has 
displaced labour to such an extent that men can- 
not buy the goods our machines produce. We 
starve because we have so much. There are at 
least 25,000,000 unemployed in Western industry, 
and owing to the economic conditions the basic 
rights of life are denied to them. The real essence 
of the problem of unemployment is the problem 
of the just distribution of the power to consume. 

But this already involves the problem of com- 
munity, which is just the problem of reconciliation, 
on the national scale between classes or groups, on 
the international between nations. The sense of 
injustice, or the craving for just treatment, has 
produced a great labour movement which presses 
the question, whether the social structure that 
allots the main rewards of industry to one class is 
right. And the rise of an intense nationalism 
since the War in different quarters, with its. 
ambitions, fears, jealousies, and self-consciousness, 
has presented the same grave problem of com- 
munity. It is all the graver since the world is so 
small, and we are so near one another. It is like 
half a dozen people living day and night in one 
room. The constant close contacts of the new 
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world make this nationalism a sinister and explosive 
fact. 


These twin problems are pressing ones for one 
particular reason. Schemes for achieving com- 
munity and justice are already afoot and are 
proving amazingly effective. Fascism on the one 
hand and Communism on the other are the first 
and fascinating efforts of the human mind to 
solve the spiritual problems which our scientific 
and mechanical civilization has raised for us. 
They both give the same answer, and they provide 
it in what at bottom are identical terms—in the 
doctrine and practice of the ‘ omni-competent 
state.’ They have both achieved great things. 
They have created an amazing and passionate 
sense of Community, and they have given to their 
people a soul, a vision, an ideal. 


Is it surprising that the workless artisan in 
Lancashire or London finds something to attract 
him in such achievements? He has no part in 
the life of his own nation, and he has a burning 
sense of injustice that in a world of plenty he 
should have no means of obtaining his fair share 
of at least the necessities of life. He looks abroad 
and sees these two great experiments that have 
given new meaning to the life of the individual. Is 
it any wonder that he sometimes thinks that under 
one or other he may find a meaning for his own 
life within the community, and a square deal 
which is denied him in the system under which 
he lives ? 


Mr. PLowricHT contends that the Christian 
Church cannot accept the conception of the state 
which underlies both Fascism and Communism. 
What, then, is the true attitude of the Church 
in face of the spiritual problem raised by the 
conditions of life in our time? Mr. PLowRIGHT 
believes that her duty is to set clearly forth her 
own conception of a Christian society. This will 
undoubtedly put upon her the greatest possible 
strain, and make the greatest demand yet made 
on her for courage. It will be risking her exist- 
ence as a corporate body in order to save her soul. 
That is why the question of her spiritual resources 
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is all-important. She can only do her part in the 
modern situation if God is all in all to her. The 
world is waiting for moral leadership from the 
Church, and if this can only come from her inner 
resources, the real and urgent religious problem 
is the deepening and enrichment of the spiritual 
life of her members. To this the writer addresses 
himself in the rest of his book. 


In Eph 572-33 St. Paul sums up the duties of 
husbands and wives as love and reverence—love 
on the man’s part and reverence on the woman’s. 
But if St. Paul had been alive to-day his summary 
of conjugal duty would probably have shown a 
different emphasis, and he would have exhorted 
husbands and wives to mutual love and reverence, 
or simply to mutual love, which includes mutual 
reverence, loyalty, considerateness, and many 
other things besides. For in our day the principles 
are freely acknowledged of the personal inde- 
pendence of the individual and the spiritual equality 
of men and women before God. This is in accord- 
ance with the mind of Christ Himself, and indeed 
St. Paul had written in Gal 378 that in Christ there 
is ‘ neither male nor female.’ 


Perhaps it was because St. Paul saw in the 
marriage relationship a symbol of the relationship 
between Christ and the Church that he was led 
to set forth the duties of husbands and wives in 
what we should be inclined to call a one-sided 
fashion. As Christ loves the Church, so a man 
should love his wife; as the Church reverences 
Christ, so a woman should reverence her husband. 
In any case we have here a reminder of the sacred- 
ness, from the Christian standpoint, of the institution 
of marriage. It is no mere civil compact, but a 
significant symbol of sacred truth. 


St. Augustine also sees in marriage a sacred 
and significant symbol. For him it signifies another 
high mystery—the mysterious relationship of the 
Three in One. The lover, his beloved, and the 
love which unites them, in these he finds a ‘ trace’ 
of the Holy and Blessed Trinity. 
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It follows from what has been said that Christian 
marriage should be regarded as a holy vocation, as 
such making the highest demands upon the man 
and the woman who enter upon this estate. They 
are called to a holy calling. They are called, as 
we read in 1 P 3%, to be ‘heirs together of the 
grace of life.’ And there is only one way of 
realizing this high and holy calling. It is by 
the cultivation of mutual love. Only so shall 
the spiritual union which lies at the basis of 
true marriage be carried to higher and nobler 
fruition. 


Conjugal love is apt to be a sensitive and delicate 
plant. It withers before indifference. It is killed 
by selfishness. And it must not be left to take 
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care of itself. It requires to be cultivated. Its 
leaves should be bathed in the sunshine of a 
constant affection. Its roots should be watered 
by the dews of tenderness, and by the tears—if 
need should be—of compassion and sympathy. 
It cannot be cherished and fostered too carefully. 


Nor will it properly grow and expand if it should 
be enclosed in the garden of a selfish happiness. 
Marriage, as being-a. holy vocation, is intended for 
the discipline and development of character and 
personality, and there is no true development of 
character and personality unless the social sym- 
pathies be enlarged, so that the Christian home 
becomes a radiating centre of goodwill and 
neighbourly service. 
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Literature. 


RELIGION AND THE EUROPEAN MIND. 


Dr. KELLER is an indefatigable traveller, lecturer, 
author, and helper of the Protestant churches of 
the Continent. Probably no man knows as much 
from experience as well as study of the religious 
situation on the Continent, and no man-has done 
more to convey that knowledge to the English- 
speaking world on both sides of the Atlantic. His, 
however, is not only a practical interest, he knows 
that he may relieve need; but he is scholar and 
thinker enough to get below the surface of the 
religious situation, and to disclose its theological 
significance, he knows that he may understand 
the hidden springs. He is a sympathetic exponent, 
but not an indiscriminating disciple of Barth. In 
a previous book he had shown the bearing of the 
Barthian theology on Christian unity, as he is 
active in the cecumenical movements. In the 
present volume, Religion and the European Mind 
(Lutterworth Press; 6s. net), he sets ‘ faith as the 
spiritual problem, which underlies the German 
Church Revolution, and its universal significance.’ 
I find it difficult here as in other writings of the 
author on the subject always to discover how far 
he disagrees as well as agrees with the Barthian 
theology. He has shown how great the influence 
on theological thought on the Continent the world 


crisis has exercised, and how important Barth as 
an exponent of potent tendencies has been; but 
we cannot assign to these tendencies the universal 
significance which the author inclines to assign to 
them. That there is an optimistic activism, more 
in America than in Great Britain, which needs 
rebuke and correction such as these Continental 
movements may afford, we are ready to admit ; but 
as the competent theology of this country did not 
go to the lengths of ‘ liberalism,’ which were vocal 
in Germany, so we do not need so evident a reaction 
as Barthianism affords. But before discussing 
the general question this volume raises we may 
give an outline of the contents. 

In the Introduction the author discusses generally 
the influence on religion of the Revolution through 
which Europe has been passing since the War. 
‘The battle is on,’ he says, ‘ between the truth 
that comes from God and the truths that come from 
man’ (p. 21). As the situation is conceived to be 
similar to that at the Reformation, he next describes 
‘the rebirth of the Spirit of the Reformation.’ 
‘In the sola gratia, sola fide we hear the beating 
heart of the Reformation. In this respect there is no 
difference between the sola gratia of Luther and the 
soli Deo gloria of Calvin’ (p. 22). He has, however, 
to record that there has been a return not only to 
the central position of the Reformation, but also a 
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continuance of its divisions. A Neo-Calvinism and 
a Neo-Lutheranism confront one another although 
Barth, the Neo-Calvinist, has influenced the churches 
generally. ‘ As against the theology of the religious 
consciousness, or of ethical or mystical experience, 
or of philosophical reflection and speculation, Karl 
Barth’s is a theology of the Word’ (p. 56). He 
opposes divine revelation to human religion, reason, 
conscience, as well as culture. ‘ Revelation must 
be contemplated under three aspects: a veiling, 
an unveiling, and a real intercourse between God 
and man. Barth finds these three aspects taught 

_by the Church as the several functions of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost’ (p. 62). This Barthian 
theology by its influence has forced theology again 
to the forefront of the Church’s interest and activity. 
After this discussion follows an enumeration of 
‘the storm centres of a theological revolution,’ the 
details of which we must pass over; but the last 
named must be mentioned—‘ Barth against the 
Barthians.’ The school is breaking up, and the 
master is now disowning some of his disciples. 
The next chapter has an acute present interest, as 
it describes ‘German Protestantism in Conflict 
with Secularism,’ the struggle being waged in the 
Churches at the moment. The last chapter shows 
‘the Church in a Changing World,’ ‘ the effects of 
the present battle between new and old ideas on 
the structure of the Church, on its relation with the 
State, on its attitude towards its own educational 
and social activities, on inter-Church relations, 
and on the spiritual life of the congregations’ 
(p. 137). This survey deals mainly, but not solely, 
with the German situation. We hope the menu 
has whetted the reader’s appetite for the abundant 
and attractive meal. 

If we now add a few criticisms, they do not 
affect the book itself, but relate to the theological 
situation. We do not consider that the conditions 
on the Continent after the War were such as to be 
favourable to an advance in theology such as was 
needed, but favoured a reaction, which in con- 
demning one extreme fell into another. Why 
desire a return to the Reformation? Why not go 
back to the New Testament itself ? Why sit again 
at the feet of Luther and Calvin and not of Jesus 
Himself? Why tarry in Arabia, as Barth often 
seems to us to do? Why not dwell in Galilee? 
Why take part of Paul, ‘ justification by faith,’ and 
not take the whole of Paul, for whom to live was 
Christ, crucified and risen with Him? Why not 
see God in Nature and history, as Jesus and Paul 
did, and confine Him to the Word as narrowly 
as Barth? Westand by the sola gratia, sola fide of 
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the Reformation ; but we can put a far fuller, richer 
content into both than this school does. Man’s 
need of God is as wide as his nature, and God’s 
goodness as vast as His resources. How can God’s 
revelation come to man except in his religion ? 
Despite sin man has not lost his capacity to receive 
and respond to God’s grace, although his faith 
itself is all of grace. God’s sovereignty is absolute, 
but it is the supremacy of love ; man’s dependence 
is entire, but it is not bondage but freedom. The 
task of theology, as we conceive it, is to take the 
gospel in the Gospels as well as the Epistles, and 
interpret it in the best thought, and apply it to 
the greatest needs, of our age. 


THE MIND OF PAUL. 


The Christian faith was cradled in Judaism. 
Behind it lay the prophetic genius of the Hebrew 
nation. Yet Christianity from the first was 
destined by God for a world-religion. The seed 
sown in Palestinian soil was to become a tree whose 
leaves would be for the healing of all nations. 
Hence when God, seeking a man to proclaim the 
gospel of His Son, laid violent hands on Saul of 
Tarsus, breaking in on his life and claiming him 
utterly, there was a singular appropriateness about 
the choice. For Paul belonged to both worlds. 
Nurtured in the faith and ways of Judaism, he 
nevertheless had experience of the contact and 
influence of a Greek environment. It is one of 
the main tasks of New Testament theologians to 
see Paul and his religion in relation to the Jewish 
and Hellenistic background in which his life was 
set, and to inquire how far it helped to mould and 
determine his presentation of the gospel of Christ. 

To this task Professor Kirsopp Lake has addressed 
himself in Paul: His Heritage and Legacy 
(Christophers ; 6s. net). Based on a recent course 
of lectures, the book is characterized by the verve 
and incisiveness and clearness which Professor 
Lake’s readers are accustomed to expect from him. 
Yet, on the whole, it is disappointing. ‘ We cannot,’ 
declares the author, ‘ accept Paul’s own explanation 
of the change which his nature underwent ’ (p. 87). 
Why not? Paul’s own explanation, as Lake 
himself points out, was ‘ Christ in me.’ Was this 
a figment of a misguided imagination? Wild 
criticism of this kind leaves Paul untouched. Or 
take this: ‘The God of the Jews and of Jesus is 
a very beautiful figure—much more beautiful than 
the God of Paul. But for us, as for educated 
Greeks of the first century, it is a beautiful picture 
which we cannot fully accept’ (p. 76). Again, 
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why not? Is the superior wisdom of the twentieth 
century going to begin apologizing for Christ? It 
is at least open to question whether any useful 
account of Paul’s vital religion is to be expected 
from a writer whose radical divergence from the 
apostle’s own position may be gauged by the 
following words: ‘I do not believe in the existence 
of any creator, and when I use the word God, I 
mean the totality of values, not a person, or a 
“personal being”? who created values, which are 
eternal and neither created nor derived’ (p. 85). 
An able book, but hardly adequate to its great 
theme. 


THE -PSALTER. 


The Psalter always has been, and probably 
always will be, the best-known portion of the Old 
Testament. This is because all types of Christians 
use it freely in their regular worship. The history 
of a national version is, therefore, both interesting 
and important, and Mr. Ernest Clapton has given 
us a valuable and scholarly contribution to that 
history in Our Prayer Book Psalter (S.P.C.K. ; 
ros. 6d. net). The version of the Psalms embodied 
in the Prayer Book is Coverdale’s (that of the 
‘Great Bible’ of 1539), and is a revision of his first 
translation, which appeared in 1535. Neither shows 
detailed acquaintance with the Hebrew text ; while, 
in each case, the Vulgate was the basis, both were 
greatly indebted to the various German and Latin 
texts available, particularly to those of Jerome, 
Luther, and Miinster. rt 

Coverdale’s two versions are here arranged on 
opposite pages, facilitating comparison, and each 
is supplied with notes indicating parallels in Cover- 
dale’s predecessors. The Introduction contains an 
admirable history of the translations, but has one 
unfortunate paragraph on metre and text (p. xxvii) 
in which Mr. Clapton commends Gowen’s edition 
of the Psalms. While Dr. Gowen’s translation 
itself is in many ways excellent, his handling of the 
text is deplorable. But this is the only blot on a 
thorough and conscientious piece of research into 
the history of the Psalter. 


SHINTOISM. 


Dr. Eric Waterhouse keeps sending out the 
volumes of his series—‘ Great Religions of the East’ 
—with a business-like promptness. Principal 
A. C. Underwood, M.A., D.D., has faced a some- 
what heavy task in undertaking Shintotsm: The 
Indigenous Religion of Japan (Epworth Press ; 
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2s. 6d. net), for there is not much to attract in 
that most polytheistic of polytheisms with its crude 
and naive mythology, its lack of doctrine and 
theology, its thin and shadowy ethic—more a love 
of Nature and a patriotic fervour than a real 
religion. Yet he has carried through his job with 
knowledge and competence, and has produced a 
workman-like and readable little book. Here is a 
rapid survey of the strange history of Japan: of 
the sources of Shintoism, of its ugly cosmogony, 
its endless pantheon, its ritual, its magic, and such 
ethics as it has. That last is curious enough, and 
some enthusiastic Shintoists exult in that. So 
Motori, ‘not only the Mikado, but his ministers 
and people also, act up to the traditions of the 
divine age. Hence in ancient times the idea of 
Michi, or way ethics, was never broached. In 
ancient times, although there was no prosy system 
of doctrine in Japan, there were no popular dis- 
turbances and the Empire was peacefully ruled. 
It is\ because the Japanese were truly moral in their 
practice that they required no theory of morals. 
And the fuss made by the Chinese about theoretical 
morals is owing to their laxity in practice!’ So 
the American girl, who so amused Asquith, was 
right: ‘I hate these old Ten Commandments. 
They just put ideas into your head.’ Some ethic, 
indeed, there is—beyond a fear of ritual unclean- 
ness and a desire for purification from that— 
loyalty to the Mikado and to the State; for ‘in 
China the primary relation is between father and 
son; in Japan it is between ruler and subject. 
In China the first virtue was filial piety ; in Japan 
it was loyalty to the Emperor’ and the steadfast- 
ness, the courage, the self-sacrifice and the like 
that fitted one for that. Hence it has inculcated, 
as perhaps no other religion has done, the ideal of 
self-sacrifice and service on behalf of the nation. 
The history of Shinto is remarkable. Thrown into 
shadow by the coming of Buddhism and absorbed 
by that far higher faith, it re-emerged, after a 
thousand years, to dominance once more. And 
to-day, when one would have imagined that so 
primitive a structure must have been left behind, 
it is alive and vital. For Japan, with its uncanny 
art of bringing new life into what seemed dead, 
has called out even this corpse fromthe tomb. On 
its official side, indeed, it has abandoned any claim 
to the name of religion, and is now a mere ritual of 
patriotic ceremonies. But among the people it is 
winning a new passionate allegiance through the 
thirteen sects that have sprung up, and which— 
borrowing not a little from Christian sources (one 
of Kagawa’s works is being circulated under a 
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Shinto author’s name), and with a real ethical appeal 
—are spreading notably. Impressive is the part 
women are playing in the movement. The Ten- 
tikyo Sect, perhaps the most famous, was founded 
by a woman of the name of Miki, who had a remark- 
able career as a teacher and a healer and a prophet. 
And one of the most recent of them all is also born 
~ out of a woman’s soul. 

And so Kato, that enthusiastic Shintoist, is 
justified by facts when he proudly maintains that 
Shinto is, in truth, one of the world’s living religions. 
Aston declares that ‘Shinto is doomed to extinc- 
‘tion ; whatever the religious future of Japan may 
be, Shinto will assuredly have little place in it’ ; 
and Krause is of opinion that it ‘has now little more 
than archeological interest’! But Kagawa sees in 
its revival ‘ the great social fact of the age.’ The 
Japanese passion for Nature, their eclecticism, 
their enthusiasm for the State, will, perhaps, 
always find a place, transformed and beautified for 
Shinto, ‘ the religious patriotism of the people.’ 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


The Portsmouth Diocesan Syllabus of Religious 
Instruction (Barrell, Portsmouth; 2s. net) is an 
intelligent attempt to construct a syllabus for 
schools on modern lines. It is, on the whole, very 
good. It has been carefully thought out, with the 
help of experienced teachers, and in its revised 
form has already run the gauntlet of actual use in 
the schools of the diocese. The syllabus is divided 
into three sections, one for infants, a second (four 
years) for juniors, and the. third (four years) for 
seniors. ‘The sections are headed, rather artificially, 
God our Heavenly Father, Jesus Christ the Re- 
deemer, and the Holy Spirit the Giver of Life, but 
the Bible material is arranged in a quite reasonable 
and historical manner, and with the growth of the 
child as the key. Any attempt such as this to 
present a sensible scheme for the teaching of 
religion in the school deserves a warm welcome. 
There are, however, certain defects in this syllabus 
which may easily be remedied in future editions. 
The principal one is that the scheme is much too 
elaborate, and, though teachers are warned of this 
and advised to make selections, no guidance for 
such selection is offered. Another defect is that 
the list of books recommended is meagre and quite 
insufficient. No book on the geography of Palestine 
is mentioned, for example. Two definite state- 
ments ought to be modified. It is said, erroneously, 
that Hebrew poetry did not rhyme, and on the 
same page (57) it is asserted that ‘ practically no 
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contemporary history is to be found in the Old 
Testament.’ It is doubtful, also, whether the idea 
that the disciples sat at the Lord’s Supper should 
be perpetuated, as it 1s by the picture on p. 109. 
These are comparative trifles, however, and of the 
syllabus as a whole we must speak with warm 
appreciation. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANISM. 


The Religious Crisis, by the Rev. Roger B. Lloyd, 
Vicar of Great Harwood (Lovat Dickson ; 5s. net), 
is intended as a contribution to the modern debate 
between Christianity and secular Humanism. The 
most interesting and timely portion of the volume 
is that in which the main types of Humanism are 
described, as represented by Bertrand Russell, 
Julian Huxley, Aldous Huxley, Llewelyn and John 
Cowper Powys, and C. E. M. Joad respectively. 
As against Humanism in all its versions the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity are stated and upheld, 
and the statement has the merits of being clear 
and in modern terms. The Person of Christ and 
the Ethics of the Kingdom are the chief subjects 
expounded. Particularly relevant to the main 
issue is the chapter on ‘ Christianity and Liberty,’ 
in which a strong plea is made for democracy as 
the form of government most in line with Christian 
principles and aims. The concluding section is a 
summons to the Church of England to fulfil its 
mission in the modern world, as being heir to the 
fullness of the Catholic tradition and at the same 
time heir to the Reformation principles of freedom. 

The author owes a great deal to writers in his 
own communion such as Archbishop Temple and 
Canon Barry, but if his book is not conspicuously 
characterized by independence, it may yet be ‘com- 
mended as an earnest attempt to uphold the banner 
of Christianity as against the new secularism of 
our time. 


—————— 


We welcome in the most cordial terms a book on 
the preparation of catechumens for their first com- 
munion, The Minister and his Communicants’ 
Class, by the Rev. George S. Stewart, M.A. (Church 
of Scotland Publications Department ; 2s. 6d. net). 
Any one who knows the contributions Mr. Stewart 
has already made both to the literature and to the 
practice of religious education of the young will 
open this book with a lively expectation of good 
things. And he will not be disappointed. Whether 
he is dealing with the subject generally, in its back- 
ground, or with the details, in the syllabus of 
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instruction, the private interviews with the intend- 
ing communicants, or the reception services, Mr. 
Stewart has a great deal to say that is wise, original, 
and in the highest degree helpful. His book may 
be read with profit by ministers or priests of any 
church, and they will find guidance both for their 
own souls and for the rare and precious ministry 
which their dealing with other souls puts into their 
hands. 


The Church of Scotland Publications Committee 
has issued at the modest sum of sixpence a little 
book of addresses by the Rev. J. K. Thomson 
entitled Religion in the Home. It is a book for all 
who are interested in the religious and moral 
welfare of the young. The addresses were originally 
delivered at a Summer School, and we do not 
wonder at the demand for their presentation and 
circulation in a more permanent form. They are 
marked not only by a devout spirit, but by a 
freshness and sincerity that make them as pleasant 
as they are sure to be helpful. 


The Church of Scotland Committee on Publica- 
tions has issued An Exposition of Twenty-Eight 
Parables of our Lord, by the Rev. George Christie, 
D.D. (is. 6d. net). It is commended in a foreword 
by Professor W. P. Paterson, who declares that 
“at the writer’s best, the detailed analysis and 
skilful divisions remind us of the treatment of the 
Parable of the Sower in one of the great expository 
sermons of Robertson of Brighton.’ This praise is 
well merited as far as analysis and exposition are 
concerned, but it must be added that, judged by 
the standards of present-day educational hand- 
books, this little book will be felt to be somewhat 
lacking in point and deficient in illustrative matter. 


The Celebrants Manual, by the Rev. Thomas 
Burgess, D.D. (Morehouse Publishing Co. ; $1.00), 
is a guide to the conduct of the service of Holy 
Communion according to the American rite. 
Apparently there has been no manual in existence 
for seminary students, with a consequent variation 
in the performance of the ceremonial and a good 
deal of perplexity and ignorance on the part of 
the celebrants. Dr. Burgess goes into minute 
detail, and furnishes competent direction for every 
part of the service. The book is both practical 
and devout, and ought to achieve its purpose 
successfully in reaching a uniformity both dignified 
and satisfying. 


Questions connected with the value of Christian 
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worship have a perennial interest. What is the 
main end for which Christians meet—to wait on 
God or to proclaim His grace to men? How are 
the worshippers chiefly influenced—through the 
intellect by the preaching of the Word, or in more 
subtle ways through the symbolism of worship ? 
These and such like questions are dealt with in 
The Gospel of Worship, by Richard de Bary 
(Nicholson & Watson ; 6s. net). The writer is con- 
vinced that there is a ‘ message of redemptive power 
revealed in Christian worship.’ He believes that 
many men of real religious capacity are left un- 
attracted by Christianity ‘partly because the 
redemption, the comprehensive saving offered in 
the Christian Gospel, is to be found and conveyed 
less in and through preaching than in and through 
worship.’ The book is somewhat loosely put 
together. Perhaps the most valuable part is the 
introductory essay on the Christian Philosophy of 
Worship. Many, however, will find the concluding 
section which contains a study of the Book of 
Common Prayer most suggestive and illuminating. 


The Rev. Edward C. Rich, M.A., Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, has written a useful booklet in the 
‘Churchman’s Popular Library’ on the subject of 
the Holy Spirit, under the title The Gift of the 
Spirit (S.P.C.K.; cloth 1s. 6d. net, paper 1s. net). 
His endeavour is to approach the question from 
the practical point of view, and ‘constantly to 
bear in mind the Christian principle that the Spirit 
of God is made known to us in the fullness of His 
power and effect in corporate sharing.’ Six interest- 
ing and well-written chapters discuss the Spirit in 
Nature and Grace, the Gift of the Spirit, the Spirit’s 
Mode of Working, Life in the Spirit, the Guided 
Life, and Spiritual Renewal. All the way through 
his discussion Mr. Rich stresses the importance of 
the Spirit’s guidance in connexion with the fellow- 
ship of the Church, and his sympathies clearly 
appear in a somewhat one-sided criticism of Wesley, 
and in his whole-hearted appreciation of the 
spiritual renewal which came to the Church through 
the Tractarian Movement. Readers, however, of 
all schools of thought will derive profit from the 
healthy and positive contribution Mr. Rich makes 
to a very important subject which, in other hands, 
has often suffered from the excesses of an unbalanced 
individualism. 


Aspirations and Achievements, by Mr. John 
Caughey (Stock; 2s. 6d. net), consists of nine 
addresses delivered by the author at Tyneside 
Brotherhoods and as a Local Preacher. The style 
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is halting, and the theology lends itself to criticism 
(for example, the caricature of Calvinism presented 
at one place), but the addresses reflect a genuine 
Christian piety and an evangelical earnestness that 
can hardly fail to impress. 


Thinking Missions with Christ, by Professor 
Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D. (Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids ; $1.50), is written in direct 
and pointed criticism of the report, ‘ Rethinking 
Missions,’ issued some time ago by a Committee 
of American laymen who visited the Far East. 
(The writer regards their report as a message of 
“humanistic idealism, not redemption.’ He would 
agree with a Roman Catholic criticism of its theology 
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as ‘a future Christianity without the Cross or the 
Resurrection, without the Holy Spirit, and without 
the grace of God, without Church and without the 
Sacraments.’ Over against the minimizing of the 
truth of revelation by syncretism, and over against 
the worldly atmosphere which threatens missionary 
service through secularism, we must hold fast the 
heritage of the Reformation and of Pietism by a 
new emphasis on the Scriptures and the Scriptural 
basis of the enterprise. Missions are nothing else 
than an ambassadorship in Christ’s stead, and the 
only power of missions, as well as the only source 
of authority, is the Holy Spirit. The book is 
written with great clearness and simplicity, and 
makes most interesting and wholesome reading. 


Missionary Problems of Co=dap. 
VI. The Results of Missions. 


By PROFESSOR THE REVEREND J. DU PLEssis, D.D., STELLENBOSCH, SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE results of Missions cannot be set forth in 
tabulated form. They are far in advance of any 
statistics such as are embodied in the painstaking 
and reliable World Missionary Ailas of Beach and 
Fahs (London, 1925). Statistical tables, indeed, 
are apt to discourage, for they seem to show the 
missionary enterprise as a painfully slow process 
in view of the immensity and urgency of the world’s 
need. But the Kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation. Its advent cannot be hastened by 
any eager and anxious scrutiny (raparyjpyors, 
Lk 17°) of the signs of the times. The missionary 
is sometimes upbraided with the tardy advance of 
his undertaking. ‘ When will your job be finished ?’ 
is the impatient question. _ It is not for us to say. 
The date of the completion of the missionary project 
and the final establishment of the Divine Kingdom 
is one of those ‘ times and seasons which the Father 
has set within His own authority.’ Deus habet 
horas et moras. In the Kingdom of God there are 
currents and eddies, swift-flowing streams and 
sluggish backwaters, tides at the flood and tides at 
the ebb. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


Or, to change the metaphor, the missionary venture 
may be conceived as a process of sapping and 


mining, which is continued for decades or even 
centuries before the mine is ready; but then a 
match is sufficient, and the refractory wall falls in 
sudden and irretrievable ruin. 

Modern Missions are now about a century and a 
half old. For the toil and expenditure of these 
hundred and fifty years there is, statistically speak- 
ing, not much to show. In Japan about one-half 
per cent. of the population has been Christianized ; 
in China, not quite three-quarters per cent.; in 
India, a little over one per cent. ; in Africa, about 
one anda half percent. Let us compare our progress 
with that of the Early Church. According to 
writers cited by Harnack (Expansion of Christianity, 
ii. 454), the number of Christians a hundred and 
fifty years after the ascension of Christ equalled or 
exceeded that of the Jews, who must have amounted 
to between two and three millions. Now the sum 
of the converts gathered by the Christian churches 
in the hundred and forty years since 1792 (the date 
of the founding of the Baptist Missionary Society) 
may be set down at approximately twelve millions. 
But then, it must be borne in mind (a) that the re- 
sources of the Church of the first two centuries 
were exceedingly slender in comparison with the 
material, intellectual, and cultural resources of the 
churches of the present day, and (4) that the world 
in which the early Christians proclaimed the 
Message was limited to the Roman Empire, which 
counted probably some sixty millions of subjects 
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in the time of Augustus and less than a hundred 
millions in a.D. 200. Two million in a hundred 
million shows a far more rapid advance than twelve 
million in a present world-population of twelve 
or fifteen thousand million. It is the difference 
between two per hundred and one per thousand. 

There is another interesting fact to which Harnack 
draws attention. There were stages in the history 
of the Early Church at which it exhibited a sudden 
and extraordinary expansion. The latter years 
of the second century were such a period; and 
during the six decades preceding the persecution of 
Diocletian (A.D. 303) there was another remarkable 
increase, which the German historian regards as 
‘equivalent to a doubling of the previous total’ 
(Expansion, ii. 387). According to Gibbon, Chris- 
tians formed one-twentieth of the population of the 
Empire when Constantine assumed the crown ; and 
if this estimate is correct they must have reached 
a total of between five andsix millions. 

Such periods of sudden expansion are not im- 
possible, nor even unknown, in the history of 
Modern Missions. Under favourable conditions 
and in certain portions of the mission-field there 
have been great numerical increases which may not 
unfairly be regarded as a parallel to the growth of 
the Church of the first centuries. Such mass move- 
ments may have been merely local, but they were 
unmistakable and genuine. But quite independ- 
ently of occasional and unwonted stirrings of the 
Divine Spirit in heathen communities, the regular 
and steady work of the missionary gathers 
momentum as the years pass. In a paper which I 
contributed to the International Review of Missions 
in 1912, I showed that over a period of thirty-five 
years, for which reliable statistics were available, 
the proportion of converts to heathen in South 
Africa increased from one in ten to one in four. 
Regarding the question in the light of historical 
fact merely, without reference to the Divine factor, 
it is not extravagant to claim that in areas like 
Africa or Oceania, where the native population sits 
lightly to the old pagan creeds, the number of 
Christian converts has advanced not merely in 
arithmetical but in geometrical progression. Native 
tribes like the Baganda in Africa, the Karens in 
Burma, and the inhabitants of most of the Pacific 
Islands have been wholly or partially Christianized. 
A memorial tablet erected to the memory of Dr. 
John Geddie on the island of Aneityum bears the 
legend : 


When he landed here in 1848 there were no Christians; 
When he left here in 1872 there were no Heathen. 
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These examples might be multiplied a hundred- 
fold. They remind us that history repeats itself, 
and that as in the third and fourth centuries large 
accessions were periodically made to the ranks of 
Christian believers, so too in our day the lean 
harvests are succeeded by the plenteous ingatherings 
which will inaugurate the age when the kingdoms 
of this world shall have become the Kingdom of 
our Lord and of His Christ. 

Though the statistical results of Christian 
Missions have been somewhat meagre, and cannot 
even pretend to have kept pace with the natural 
increase of the world’s population, there is yet no 
reason for discouragement. The visible results are 
not the real results. For the actual achievements 
of Christian Missions we must look deeper, and 
estimate not the quantity but the quality of the 
work accomplished. ‘In the Kingdom of God,’ 
says Gustav Warneck, ‘ we must weigh, not count’ 
(Im Reiche Gottes wird mehr gewogen als gezdhit). 
Viewed in this light we shall find that the results 
achieved by the labours of a century and a half are 
such as to call for profound gratitude and admira- 
tion. Let us glance at some of these results. 

1. Modern Missions have founded Christian 
communities in all parts of the world. This is no 
mean service rendered to humanity, if, as we all 
believe, the future of our race is bound up with 
the dissemination of the religion and principles of 
Jesus Christ. Where a Christian community has 
been established the vices and terrors of heathenism 
pass quietly away. Witchcraft hides itself in the 
forest ; cannibalism and twin-murder, if practised 
at all, are practised only by stealth ; obscene dances 
and initiation rites fall into abeyance; life and 
property are reasonably secure. We have all 
heard the story of the two sailors, shipwrecked on 
an island in the Pacific that had an evil name for 
cannibalism, anxiously asking themselves whether 
they were fated to be clubbed to death and eaten, 
until they descried in the distance a building 
adorned with a tower and surmounted by a cross, 
upon which they grasped each other’s hands and 
cried: ‘A Christian church! we are saved!’ 
The tale may not be literally true, but si non e 
vero e ben trovato. For it is true to fact. Where 
Christianity enters, the sacredness of individual 
life, unrecognized in heathendom, becomes straight- 
way a supreme moral principle. 

The beneficent influence of Missions as a civilizing 
and humanizing factor has been widely and gener- 
ously recognized by those best able to judge. The 
testimony of Charles Darwin has been frequently 
cited, but it will bear repetition. After a visit to 
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Tierra del Fuego in 1833 he wrote: ‘ The Fuegians 
are in a more miserable state of barbarism than I 
ever expected to have seen any human being. . . . 
The expression of their faces is inconceivably wild, 
and their tones and gesticulations are far less 
intelligible than those of domestic animals.’ In 
1869, and again in 1880, he recorded his amazement 
at the changes effected by Christian Missions, and 
said: ‘I certainly should have predicted that not 
all the missionaries in the world could have done 
what has been done. . . . It is wonderful, it shames 
me, as I always prophesied failure. It is a grand 
success.’ Similarly, the Government of the Nether- 
lands, in an official pronouncement made in 1905, 
declared that ‘among the Niassers, Dyaks, and 
other native tribes [of the Dutch East Indies] 
Christianity has effected the disappearance of 
slavery, serfdom, decapitation, cannibalism, human 
sacrifice, barbarous punishments, witchcraft, etc., 
even where the Government itself was unable to 
extirpate these evil customs.’ On the work and 
influence of Christian Missions in India a great 
proconsul, Sir Bartle Frere, reported as follows: 
“I speak simply as a matter of experience and 
observation and not of opinion, just as a Roman 
prefect might have reported to Trajan or Antoninus, 
and I assure you, whatever you may be told to the 
contrary, that the teaching of Christianity among 
the millions of civilized and industrious Hindus 
and Muhammadans in India is effecting changes, 
moral, social, and political, which for extent and 
rapidity of result are far more extraordinary than 
anything you or your fathers .have witnessed in 
modern Europe.’ 

2. Missions have established scholastic and philan- 
thropic institutions in all parts of the world. It 
is quite impossible to enlarge upon this aspect of 
missionary achievement. This was done for a 
former generation by James S. Dennis in three 
noble volumes, totalling over sixteen hundred 
pages, entitled Christian Missions and Social Progress 
(1897). Wherever Christian Missions have entered 
the non-Christian world, they have been the pioneers 
of education, in the modern sense of the term. 
Among the primitives, where the child received no 
other education than verbal instruction in tribal 
tradition and practical initiation into tribal rites, 
the missionaries introduced the unknown arts of 
reading and writing, through which the native 
boy or girl gained entrance to a new world of 
knowledge and power. In the Ancient East 
among peoples with a civilization older than our 
own, Missions brought about a revolution in tradi- 
tional educational systems. Schools and colleges 
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sprang up in which, through Western methods of 
instruction, new avenues of light and knowledge 
were opened up. The great Christian Colleges, 
founded during the nineteenth century, have done 
a work of incalculable value for the Eastern nations. 
The Doshisha in Japan, the Peking University, the 
Duff College at Calcutta, the Madras Christian 
College, the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, 
the Robert College at Constantinople, the Urumiah 
College in Persia—to mention but a few outstanding 
institutions—owe their inception, or the stimulus 
to their inception, to Christian Missions. The 
influence they have exercised has been not only 
widespread but uplifting and enlarging. If the 
nations of the world have been drawn together in 
closer bonds of brotherhood and mutual regard, 
this result is due in no small degree to the pre- 
paratory and conciliatory work of Missions. 

The educational side of Christian Missions has 
been subjected to a somewhat incisive criticism. 
The high schools and colleges have been charged 
either with imparting to their scholars and students 
too much secular learning and too little religious 
instruction, or with producing imitation Europeans 
instead of genuine Nationals. There is some 
ground for both these strictures. The policy 
inaugurated in India by Dr. Alexander Duff, of 
striving to influence the cultured classes and then 
leavening the illiterate masses from above down- 
wards, has not fulfilled all the expectations which 
it aroused. Nevertheless, it seems difficult to 
suggest a better policy for India. To leave. all 
higher educational work in the hands of a Govern- 
ment which is neutral or may even be actively anti- 
Christian, and worse still, to admit only Christian 
children to primary Mission schools, excluding the 
greater numbers of non-Christian children, would 
be the height of unwisdom. As to the accusation 
that Missions tend to undermine the sense of 
nationality and to turn out youths and men 
fashioned in the image of the missionizing race, 
it may be partly true for the primitive tribes of 
Africa or Oceania, but hardly for the ancient 
peoples of the Near and Distant East. Still, it isa 
danger which should be guarded against, especially 
by governments like the French and the Portu- 
guese, whose avowed object it is to use the 
school as a means for inculcating loyalty to the 
‘ powers that be,’ and who in order to attain this 
object hold out as bait to the aspiring native the 
privileges of full citizenship—voting power and 
official appointment. 

Considerations of space forbid anything but the 
merest mention of the magnificent philanthropic 
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activities of Christian Missions. No page in the 
history of the enterprise is so bright as that which 
opens on the hospitals, the leper asylums, the 
orphanages, the famine-relief agencies, the freed- 
slave homes, and similar institutions established 
by Christian missionaries in the non-Christian 
world. The first medico to go out as missionary 
in recent times was probably Dr. Johannes Vander- 
kemp, who landed at Cape Town in 1799. But the 
true pioneer of Medical Missions was Dr, Peter 
Parker, an American, who laboured in China from 
1834 to 1855. The hospitals in the mission-fields 
of China, India, Persia, Syria, and Africa are one 
of the chief glories of present-day Christianity, if 
only because they are devoid of any taint of 
nationalism or denominationalism. Nor may the 
sum of their achievements be confined to the 
alleviation of physical ailments: hospitals are 
evangelistic agencies. In countries which are 
indifferent or antagonistic to Christianity they 
break down opposition, dispel suspicion and pre- 
judice, and open the door for the entrance of the 
gospel. Speaking of Japan, Dr. Whitney, some 
time member of the United States Embassy, says : 
“T do not claim that Western medicine established 
Christianity in Japan, but that Christianity, in 
introducing medicine, brought into the country a 
power which has been one of the most softening 
influences upon the Japanese mind.’ 

*3. Missions have kindled a Christian conscience 
in communities recently heathen. ‘To develop and 
perfect and arm conscience is the great achieve- 
ment of history and the chief business‘ of everyday 
life, and the first agent therein is religion.’ So says 
Lord Acton, than whom there have been few more 
learned and more scientific historians in our day. 
“To develop and perfect and arm conscience ’— 
that is precisely what Christian Missions have been 
doing or attempting to do for the backward races. 
How have witchcraft, fetichism, obscene dances, 
twin-murder, human sacrifice, and all the other 
vices and crimes of heathenism referred to above, 
been put down? Not by the enactment of legal 
pains and penalties, for the Government of Nether- 
lands India confesses itself powerless to deal with 
them, and not by ecclesiastical regulation, which 
only records and does not create the convictions 
of the Christian community, but by the kindling 
of a new and sensitive conscience, that views with 
aversion what formerly was a delight. This is a 
notable achievement, and forms perhaps the greatest 
contribution which Missions have rendered to the 
world’s progress, since it involves not visible 
‘material advancement but intangible moral values. 
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It must not be supposed that the perfecting of 
conscience is attained with one bound or by the 
one act of faith and surrender to Jesus Christ. 
Conscience has to be developed. St. Paul speaks 
of conscience as a faculty that has to be perfected 
by exercise. This training and perfecting of con- 
science was the form of éoxyots or asceticism which 
he habitually practised (Ac 2416). Such a course 
of exercise and training is equally necessary—far 
more so indeed !—for communities emerging from 
barbarism than-it.was for Saul of Tarsus, reared 
in the sacred religion and high moral traditions of 
Israel. The primitive native, even when Christian- 
ized, is not an individualist. He leans heavily on 
tradition and authority. He would fain be guided, 
not by any inner light of Divine truth, but by rule 
and precept authoritatively laid down. To teach 
him independence of judgment and reliance on his 
own conscience as enlightened by the Word and 
Spirit of God, is no easy task. ‘ Why,’ asked a 
South African missionary of his class of theological 
students, ‘why is cattle-marriage a sin?’ ‘ Be- 
cause,’ answered a young candidate, ‘ it is forbidden 
by our Church laws.’ It was the sort of answer 
which a native would be likely to give. And the 
missionary had to explain that the reason was 
quite other and much deeper than that so lightly 
adduced. 

The perfecting of a Christian conscience is a 
long-drawn-out process. This at least is the lesson 
of history. The principles of the Christian religion, 
as expounded, for instance, by St. Paul, made slavery 
an anomaly and an offence, but it took eighteen 
centuries before that nefarious institution was 
finally abolished. On this matter the conscience 
of Christendom awakened very slowly. We are 
not to expect that the conscience of a native com- 
munity that has just been converted to Christianity 
will be immediately perfected. On questions like 
beer-drinking, cattle-marriage, polygamy, and 
certain tribal rites and ceremonies, it will take 
time to develop a fully enlightened conscience. 
The Church disapproves of these customs, but 
Governments do not intervene except to put down 
practices which are clearly repugnant to public 
order and morality. For the rest, the Christian 
conscience must be trained and perfected, until the 
change of attitude towards what now is still per- 
missible shall arise from inward conviction and 
not from outward compulsion. 

4. Missions have enhanced the benefits and 
neutralized the evils of advancing Western civiliza- 
tion, thus arming young nations to meet the coming 
changes without grave moral disaster. Civiliza- 
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tion minus Christianity is a serious menace to the 
world’s safety. No Christian can’ view the ex- 
trusion of religion in Russia without misgiving and 
irrepressible dread. No Moloch, no Juggernaut, 
can be as fierce and remorseless as civiliza- 
tion divorced from religious restraints and 
sanctions. 

Now the forces of European civilization are 
everywhere impinging on the tribal and national 
structure of primitive and semi-primitive peoples. 
The steady drift, in Africa and elsewhere, of the 
indigenous population from the rural areas to the 
cities and towns, the plantations, and the mining 
camps is relentlessly breaking up the old tribal life. 
Soon there will be none of it left ; and the hapless 
natives will then be in truly parlous condition, 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


It is useless to think of isolating them or throwing 
up a bulwark against the impact of modern civiliza- 
tion. The barriers that used to cut off nation from 
nation have been thrown down; the uttermost 
parts of the earth have been brought near; the 
whole wide world is now linked together by the 
highways of commerce and by the swift interchange 
of news and thought through the medium of wire 
and radio and long-distance telephone. Whether 
they will or no, the nations which we regard as 
‘backward races’ are being inevitably enmeshed 
in the one vast economic system that already covers 
the face of the globe. 

We dare not blink the dangers to which the 
primitives are exposed by the present world situa- 
tion. We Westerns have acquired our command of 
all the resources of our civilization through long 
years of proof and experimentation. We have 
advanced step by step from rushlight to candle, 
from candle to oil-lamp, from oil-lamp to electric 
light. A thousand years did not suffice for our 
progress from the stone axe to the steam-saw, from 
bow-and-arrows to Lee-Metford rifle, and from the 
palanquin to the aeroplane. But the native of 
to-day effects this transition overnight. From his 
remote and primitive village-life, where conditions 
prevail which we left behind a millennium and a 
half ago, he passes with one stride into the great 
throbbing city, with its jostling crowds, the cease- 
less hum of its machinery, its boundless wealth, 
its garish attractions in the form of cinemas, dance 
halls, night clubs, drinking bars, gambling dens, 
and brothels. He is stunned, bewildered, thrown 
off his bearings. What compass has he to steer 
by ? what anchorage into which to flee for safety ? 
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what hope to escape imminent disaster and bring 
his life-venture to a happy issue ? 

In his extremity the Christian native turns with 
pathetic trust and confidence to his ‘ father,’ the 
missionary, who, in addition to bringing him the 
gospel of salvation, has taught him the use of the 
spade and the wheelbarrow, and at whose station 
he has seen in operation the steam-saw, the electric 
light, and the motor-car. Of his ‘father’ he 
inquires (though not in the precise form here given) : 
‘How can I adjust myself to the new conditions ? 
how utilize the good and eschew the evils of the 
white man’s civilization ? how dwell in the midst 
of temptation and yet withstand it ? how abide in 
the world and yet not become of the world?’ To 
these questions the missionary has his answer. 
He reminds the harassed native that he has a 
religion which is his shelter and stay; a Divine 
Word as chart and compass ; a moral standard to 
the test of which he can bring the good and the 
evil of modern culture ; and an indwelling Saviour 
in whose strength he can overcome the temptations 
of the world. Christian Missions, with the new 
ideals and fresh inspiration they have brought, 
have prepared and are preparing the younger races 
for all the chances and changes of life. 

5. Finally, Christian Missions by their reflex 
influence have powerfully and beneficially affected 
the Home Churches. They have kindled anew the 
flame of spiritual life. Modern Missions were born 
of the spiritual awakening in the eighteenth century 
which we call the Evangelical Revival. And as 
they were originally sustained by the life and 
prayers of the Home Churches, so now they have 
largely become in their turn the sustaining power. 
They have called forth a spirit of heroism, and 
provided what Professor William James desiderated 
for humanity, namely, ‘the moral equivalent of 
war.’ The pains and martyrdoms suffered by 
missionaries in our day shine out with a lustre 
not surpassed in any former age. Missions have 
aroused and kept alive at the Home Base a new 
spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion, and the noble 
gifts of the Christian churches for the missionary 
cause are an eloquent tribute to the altruism and 
humanitarianism of present-day Christianity. Mis- 
sions have broken the shackles of narrow provincial- 
ism and freed the Christian churches from a self- 
satisfied and often arrogant nationalism. Christians 
have learnt to think imperially for the Kingdom of 
God, and with Wesley to regard ‘ all the world as 
their parish.’ Missions have liberated the spiritual 
energies of the churches by their insistent appeal 
for more abundant and more fervent intercessory 
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prayer. The reflex influence of Missions has been 
truly great. The promise of Scripture has been 
richly verified in the experience of the churches of 
to-day: ‘ The liberal soul shall be made fat: and 
he that watereth shall be watered also himself’ 
(Price? ). 

Further, Missions have influenced the Home 
Churches by stimulating the hope and strengthening 
the movement for the re-union of Christendom. 
The persistent urge of the Christian churches 
towards union is one of the most impressive signs 
of the times, and it cannot be doubted that it is 
due to the constant pressure of the Divine Spirit 
on the heart and conscience. The prayer of our 
Saviour ut omnes unum sint seems nearer fulfilment 
to-day than at any time within the last four hundred 
years. There is a strong and growing desire to 
lower, if not wholly to demolish, the doctrinal and 
governmental barriers which divide church from 
church, and if this can be achieved without sacri- 
ficing the convictions or impairing the spiritual 
strength of a communion, such rapprochements are 
to be sincerely welcomed. 

Missions have played their not unimportant role 
in promoting the cause of union. The most 
ecumenical gathering of Christian ecclesiastical 
leaders and missionary statesmen held in our time 
was ‘ Edinburgh ro1o.’ The active co-operation of 
churches and societies in the mission field, where it 
is a matter of urgency to show an unbroken front, 
has proved that wmity is already a fait accompli, 
and that union, of the federal or the organic type, 
is no longer a utopian dream but falls within the 
scope of practical missionary politics. Union on 
the mission field between the various bodies belong- 
ing to the Protestant Church is a perfectly feasible 
proposition. The difficulty arises when co-opera- 
tion or union is sought with churches holding strong 


endeavours. 
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sacramentarian views, like the Anglo-Catholics. 
The movement for a federal union of missionary , 
churches in East Africa, which announced its © 
programme at Kikuyu in 1913, was held up chiefly 


through the opposition of the late Bishop Weston — 


of Zanzibar, an extreme sacramentarian. Anglican — 
bishops of evangelical persuasion, though restrained — 
by archepiscopal inhibition, have no fundamental — 


objection to co-operation with other Protestants. — 


In South India the federation movement has made | 


greater progress than elsewhere, and a union is — 
confidently anticipated of Anglican, Presbyterian, — 
and Methodist bodies. 


‘There is a missionary rhetoric that over- — 


estimates the results which Missions have thus far — 
secured, and there is a missionary hypercriticism | 
that underestimates 
extremes must be avoided. The results are rich — 


them’ (Warneck). Both — 
enough to gladden and encourage us, but also | 
meagre enough to spur us to more earnest | 
‘There remaineth yet much land to | 
be possessed.’ More than half the inhabitants of ; 


our globe must yet be efficiently evangelized. 


Many countries, many nations, many tribes are still | 
practically untouched. And even where the process — 
of Christianization has commenced, generations — 


may pass before it is completed. There is hardly — 


a community so completely Christianized that | 


Missions can withdraw and leave it to its own 


resources and the grace of God. Watchful super- 
intendence and wise guidance are still everywhere 
necessary. But the results already achieved— 
which but for our lack of faith and consecration 
had been immensely greater—are the earnest of © 
far more glorious victories still in store for the | 
Church of the Living God. 


Vexilla Regis prodeunt, 
Fulget mysterium Crucis. 


—- 


The Heretics of tbe Church and Recurring Heresies. 


Monarchianism and Sabellius. 


By THE ReEvEREND J. G. RmppELL, M.A., GLascow. 


It may be well, at the outset, to notice that 
Sabellianism is one of the heresies which have 
played a considerable part in the history of theology 
and have been persistent in their influence on the 
Church’s faith. Only a few weeks ago, indeed, 


the pages of Punch contained a picture which sug- — 
gested that it might be considered a living issue 
in a sermon of to-day (27th June 1934— Visiting 
Clergyman.’ ‘Aha! I know what you will say 
to me. You will say to me—“ Sabellianism”’), — 
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ind it has been the subject of direct reference in 
nore than one recent contribution to theological 
hought. Two writers, for example, after criticis- 
ng, each from his own point of view, John Caird’s 
amous dictum that ‘ the Trinity is the distinctively 
shristian idea of God’ (The Fundamental Ideas of 
Shristianity, i. 58), have directed attention to the 
sabellian heresy. Thus Professor John Baillie, 
liscussing God’s presence in Christ, writes, ‘such 
juestionings would have been characterized by 
yur forefathers as “‘ Modalistic ” or “ Sabellian ” in 
endency, but it is obvious that they do not involve 
is in the difficulties in which such third-century 
eachers as Noetus, Praxeas, and Sabellius found 
themselves involved’ (The Place of Jesus Christ 
nm Modern Christianity, 194 n.). Professor D. Miall 
Edwards also raises the question, pointing out that 
the inherent difficulty of the orthodox dogma of 
che Trinity lies in this, that it is ever in a state 
“f unstable equilibrium between two opposite 
“heresies ”—Modalism (Sabellianism) on the one 
nand, and Tritheism on the other’ (Christianity 
und Philosophy, 345). 

These quotations may serve to show that some, 
at least, of the problems raised in the controversy 
between Hippolytus, Tertullian, and other defenders 
of orthodoxy, and the advocates of views which 
came to be described as Sabellian, are still worthy 
of attention, and to indicate the line of approach 
which we may follow in our consideration of them. 

Caird himself, immediately after the passage 
cited above, goes on to discuss ‘the obscurity or 
mysteriousness, which at first sight is involved in 
the notion of a Being who combines in His nature 
absolute unity with equally essential differences 
or distinctions’ (op. cit. 58). His words indicate 
just where the difficulty has been found to le. 
We may, by our assertion of the threefold nature 
of God, find ourselves led towards the idea of three 
distinct individualities or separate objects of faith, 
with possible differences of character and will in 
the ‘ Council-chamber of the Trinity’ (cf. W. N. 
Clarke, The Christian Doctrine of God, 234)—a 
conclusion which faith has consistently rejected as 
Tritheism. On the other hand, the assertion of 
divine unity may be made so uncompromising as 
to end by substituting for the Persons of the Trinity 
mere aspects or ‘modes’ of being. It was the 
latter tendency, first in regard to the relation of the 
Father and the Son, and later to that of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, that found its expression in 
the heresy linked in the history of dogma with the 
name of Sabellius. ‘One cannot, they say, believe 
in one only God in any other way than by saying 
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that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
are the very self-same Person’ (Tertullian, Adv. 
Prax. ii.). The third-century Church was warned 
against both extremes. ‘It would be just to 
dispute against those who, by dividing and rending 
the monarchy . . . into three deities, destroy 
it . . . such are diametrically opposed to the opinion 
of Sabellius. For he blasphemes in saying that 
the Son Himself is the Father, and vice versa’ 
(Ante-Nicene Fathers, ili. 385). 

As in other controversies which preceded the 
Council of Niczea, we may distinguish, on both 
sides, an apologetic and a dogmatic point of view. 
Both ‘heretics’ and ‘ orthodox’ felt the need of 
defending Christian truth and of seeking a definite 
formulation of it. It was necessary, for example, 
to maintain belief in one God, against the charge 
of polytheism, and so to hold fast to the monotheism 
which had been a heritage from Israel (cf. 
Harnack, History of Dogma, ili. 55, 62 f.). It was 
necessary also to protest against a wrong way of 
stating the Christian faith which was being widely 
accepted—namely, the subordinationist view of 
Christ, which, emerging from the Logos doctrine, 
seemed to refuse to Him a final place for faith, 
The often quoted saying of Noetus, the forerunner 
of Sabellius, ré oty kakdv mow, Soéalwv rov 
xpiorov (Hippolytus, Contra Noetum, i.), is evidence 
of this endeavour on the part of the ‘ heretics,’ as 
also is their appeal to Old Testament texts con- 
spicuously monotheistic, and to words from the 
New Testament which seemed to imply the fullest 
unity of Father and Son. (Hippolytus, op. cit. i. ; 
Tertullian, op. cit. ii.). Thus new stress was laid 
upon the conception of divine povapyia—a word 
unfortunately variable in meaning, but always 
carrying with it, according to Harnack (op. cit. 62), 
‘the conception of the Person of Christ founded 
on the history of salvation, as against one based 
on the history of his nature.’ Monarchianism 
declared that redemption must be recognized as 
the act of God and would admit no suggestion 
that the Redeemer is in any sense separable 
from Him. It was sensitive to the desire of faith 
to know that the Father meets with men in Jesus 
Christ. As a modern statement puts it, ‘To 
transfer the mighty work of salvation to any 
Saviour divided, however faintly, from the only 
God, is to invalidate it and leave faith no security ” 
(T. B. Kilpatrick, in Hastings’ E.R.E., xi. 703). 
Only thus, it was maintained, was it possible at 
once to defend the unity of divine being, and to set 
forth the truth of Christian faith. Tertullian’s 
criticism illustrates the point: ‘ They assume,’ he 
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writes of the Sabellians, ‘that the number and 
order of the Trinity imply a division of the Unity, 
whereas unity which evolves a trinity from itself 
is not impaired thereby. . . . So they talk loudly 
of our preaching two or three Gods, and assume 
that they themselves are worshippers of the One 
God .. . “we,” they say, “ hold the Monarchy ”’ 
(Tertullian, op. cit. i. ; cf. Swete, The Holy Spirit 
in the Ancient Church, 95). 

This way of thought has become known as 
Modalist Monarchianism, as distinguished from 
the Adoptionist Monarchianism of Theodotus the 
leather merchant, his namesake the banker and 
Paul of Samosata. Against it arguments serving 
both apologetic and dogmatic interests were put 
forward—our knowledge of the Monarchian posi- 
tion, indeed, is to a considerable extent derived 
from the criticisms of its opponents. Before 
passing to consider these, however, let us look 
more closely at one or two features of the heresy 
itself. 

Beginning in Asia Minor, whence came Noetus 
and Praxeas, the opponents of Hippolytus and 
Tertullian, it passed to Rome, where Callistus 
sought a compromise between the two parties, and 
to Egypt, where it had many adherents, and again 
to the East where it received and retained the name 
of Sabellianism. In the West it became frequently 
known as Patripassianism, from one implication of 
its teaching. While Sabellius was its best known 
exponent, it is doubtful whether he did more than 
make explicit what had been implied by earlier 
Monarchians. ‘In reality,’ it has been said, 
‘Sabellius was only unusually frank’ (H. R. 
Mackintosh, The Person of Jesus Christ, 151). 
His teaching not only consolidated the earlier 
position, but revealed more clearly dangers involved 
in it. God is described as without distinction 
(& tmoxeipevoy), and the word viorarwp was used 
to emphasize the unity of Father and Son. To the 
assertion of this twofold monarchia there was 
added the thought of the Holy Spirit as a third 
mode of divine being. The idea of three zpdcw7a, 
that of the Father as Creator, of the Son as Re- 
deemer, and of the Holy Spirit as the Giver of Life 
—each an ‘energy’ or ‘form’ of the Godhead— 
was put forward. The three phases of revelation 
corresponding to these aspects were described as 
successive, each being temporary only—a concep- 
tion which, even if we hold with Harnack that 
Sabellius himself sought to modify it (op. cit. 85), 
remained both the most dangerous and the most 
vulnerable feature of the heresy. From the defence 
of monotheism and the protest against Sub- 
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ordinationism, there had developed a thorough- 
going modalism which has been described by one. 
writer as ‘ virtually unitarian’ (K. E. Kirk, in 
Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation, ed. 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, 211), and criticised by another 
for leaving room for ‘ no living God, but only for: 
an expanding and contracting Monas. ... The 
Son has no life of His own, and, when His temporary | 
manifestation is over, He is retracted into the Monas | 
and lost to faith’ (T. B. Kilpatrick, loc. cit.). \ 
Both in the East and in the West, Sabellianism 
lingered-on after it had been officially condemned, | 
and was the object of canons and decrees by Council | 
and Pope. Its influence persisted, partly through} 
the teaching of individuals, notably Marcellus, 
Bishop of Ancyra, 314-336, much of whose work, 
it is often suggested, has been credited to Sabellius 
himself, and partly through the tendency of 
Monarchianism to pass over into other heresies. | 
The work of Praxeas and Sabellius, for example, 
was by no means free from traces of Docetism, and | 
Priscillianist views were not unjustly described by : 
Hippolytus as Sabellian (‘ Ante-Nicene Fathers,’ | 
Hippolytus, i. 325). Even as late as 144% we, 
find Eugenius Iv. reiterating the Church’s con-_ 
demnation of Sabellius ‘ for confusing the Persons 
and for thus altogether doing away with the real 
distinction between them’ (art. ‘ Monarchianism,’ | 
in Hastings’ Z.R.E., viii. 780). Not infrequently 
the charge of Sabellianism, in some modified form, 
has been brought against theologians until our own 
time. Thus it has been detected in Schleiermacher 
(F. W. Green, Essays on the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion, 246; W. R. Matthews, God in Christian. 
Thought and Experience, 189, etc.) and in Bieder- . 
mann (W. P. Paterson, The Rule of Faith, 336), 
both of whom seem open to the charge of Modalism — 
in holding a conception of an external being above | 
all triune distinction, or of different ‘moments’ 
in the manifestation of the Divine nature. Its’ 
very persistence may be a testimony to the service - 
Monarchianism rendered to faith, by maintaining 
what the orthodoxy of its day had come largely to 
ignore—the assurance that in Christ we find our- 
selves in direct touch with God. It is not sur-— 
prising that, with its assertion of the unity of the 
Godhead and its protest against the subordination — 
of the Son, Monarchianism should have won many | 
followers in the days of controversy, or that its 
principles should be found to have a certain kinship ~ 
with the idealist philosophy of a much later day. 
The opponents of Sabellius and his school were 
able to formulate convincing answers to Monarchian- 
ism, although they did not always find it easy | 
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to avoid the opposite danger of Tritheism (e.g. 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, whose attack on 
Sabellianism brought about his own condemnation 
by the Roman See on the charge of Tritheism ; 
ef. Hastings’ E.R.E., i. 318). Naturally, they 
addressed themselves to the weakest points in 
their adversaries’ position—appealing to a multitude 
of Scripture passages which seemed to make clear 
the distinction between the Father and the Son 
(Tertullian, op. cit. xi—xxiv. ; Hippolytus, op. cit. 
2-8). From the point of view of apologetic, they 
Maintained that no theory could be admitted 
which was open to the charge of crucifying the 
Father, or which implied that God had left His 
place of authority over the universe to become 
flesh. The Sabellians, they maintained, had fallen 
into the very error against which their protest was 
directed, and their conception of a Protean God 
was no real answer to the non-Christian arguments 
of the day. No variety of modes or diversity of 
aspect, it was maintained, could satisfy the Church 
or meet the world’s need of the gospel. It would 
be impossible to defend the teaching of Modalism, 
ingenious as its intellectual basis might be, when, 
in answer to the question, ‘In what kind of God 
do you believe?’ no real conception either of 
Fatherhood or Sonship could be put forward 
(Tertullian, op. cit. x.). e 

The interest of dogmatic, also, led to at least 
one fundamental criticism. Noetus sought to 
glorify Christ by asserting the unity of Father and 
Son. But this came to involve the denial on the 
one hand of Christ’s pre-existence, and on the 
other of His living presence (Tertullian, op. cit. 
vil.). A transient Christ, the Christ depicted in 
Sabellius’ teaching of successive phases, robbed the 
gospel of its glory and faith of its hope. The 
denial of the Holy Spirit’s subsistence must leave 
the Church bereft of that sense of indwelling 
presence which meant so much for devotion and 
for service alike. Athanasius, in his later criticism 
of Marcellus, touched the vital weakness of 
Monarchianism. The Church could not ‘ negative 
Christ’s existence before ages, and His Godhead 
and unending Kingdom, upon pretence of support- 
ing the divine monarchy’ (Hastings’ E.R.E., art. 
* Monarchianism,’ viii. 780). 

While victory in the Monarchian controversy 
‘thus rested with the opponents of Sabellius, there 
arise from the Modalist arguments issues of abiding 
interest at some of which we may briefly glance. 

In the first article of this series it was pointed 
out that Marcion, in his dealing with the Old 
‘Testament, ‘ was handling a problem which still— 
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perhaps now more than ever—exercises Christian 
minds’ (E. C. Blackman, in The Expository Times, 
July 1934, p. 458). Indirectly Monarchianism 
raised the same problem, and the opposite charge 
to that made against Marcion might be brought in 
the case of Sabellius—that he did not realize how 
far the Old Testament teaching had been tran- 
scended in the New. There was a constant danger 
that his followers might only too easily come to 
hold a doctrine of God akin to that of Judaism 
(cf. Basil’s charge of a mere abstract monotheism 
against Sabellius). Realizing the significance of 
theophanies and of prophetic teaching, Sabellius 
had not, it might be argued, realized also the need 
for transforming and re-interpreting Old Testa- 
ment doctrine in the light of the new revelation 
on which Christianity was based. ‘ What need 
would there be of the gospel laying down (as it 
does) that the Law and the Prophets lasted until 
John,’ asks Tertullian (op. cit. xxxi.), ‘if hence- 
forward the Father, the Son, and the Spirit are not 
both believed in as Three, and as making One 
Only God ?’ 

The same suggestion has been made by more 
than one modern writer. ‘The Christian concep- 
tion of God was of course the legitimate and lineal 
descendant of the Hebrew. . . . But the belief in 
the Incarnation while it intensified and emphasized 
the notion of divine personality, necessitated a 
further intellectual analysis of what that notion 
meant, and issued in the doctrine of a Trinity in 
Unity ’ (Illingworth, Personality Human and Divine, 
66; cf. T. Miall Edwards, op. cit. 338; W. R. 
Matthews, op. cit. 86). It would take us too far 
from our subject to inquire how far the Trinitarian 
mould, into which the Christian idea of God, at 
least from the third century, has fitted itself, is 
“a thing which it found ready to its hand in 
Hellenistic philosophy,’ rather than something 
‘newly spun by Christianity out of its own peculiar 
substance’ (cf. John Baillie, op. cit. 186); but 
two points, which link themselves with the 
Monarchian view of the Old Testament, may be 
noted. 

There is, firstly, the endeavour to connect the 
third Person in the Trinity—the Paraclete whom 
Praxeas was said to have put to flight—with the 
Hebrew thought of the Spirit of God. Even in 
the Old Testament, while the Spirit is always the 
Spirit of Yahweh, there may be discerned, it has 
been maintained, developments of thought which 
‘tended in the direction of the recognition of dis- 
tinctions within the being of God’ (W. R. Matthews, 
op. cit. 181), for which the theory of the monarchy 
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made no room. Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson suggests 
a change of terminology. ‘ The one God is Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier—all within the spirithood 
of divine personality, and all within the personality 
of Divine Spirit. If we have to read “ pueuma” 
for the ancient ousia, then perhaps for the ancient 
hypostasis, the least inadequate word will be 
parousia, so long as we remember that the divine 
presence means God as He is, and is eternally, 
and not a transient “mode” of Him’ (The 
Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit, 281). The 
new terms seem more akin to Hebrew usage than 
to Greek—but even if we leave aside the use of 
Hellenistic concepts, the immediate suspicion of 
which, according to Harnack, showed the character 
of the opposition to Modalism (op. cit. 55: ‘they 
at once scented the God of Heraclitus and Zeno’), 
Monarchian teaching may be in less complete 
agreement with the implications of Hebrew religion 
than either its supporters or its opponents believed. 

In the second place, Patripassianism, which was 
so favourite a ground for criticism, might, para- 
doxically, well have been a corrective to the danger 
of the idea of divine impassivity into which Old 
Testament Monotheism so often tended to pass. 
Heretical as it may have been for Praxeas to 
‘crucify the Father, there was current also the 
Opposite conception of God, not seldom held within 
the Church, which removed Him far from human 
life—the spectator only of earth’s suffering and 
sorrow. With such a view there has often gone a 
separation in thought between the Father and the 
Son against which Monarchianism,, would have 
protested. Divine love has been linked with the 
person of Jesus Christ, while the Father has been 
thought of in terms of power or wrath or perhaps 
pity—but too often in contrast to the Son. ‘ The 
God of popular Christian theology is still the far- 
off, self-involved, abstractly perfect and eternally 
blessed God of pure Monotheism. . . . Few things 
are more disheartening to the philosophical student 
of religion than the way in which the implications 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation are evaded in 
popular theology by dividing the functions of Deity 
between the Father and the Son... . Grosser 
still, however, is the materialism which has suc- 
ceeded in transforming the profound doctrine of 
the Spirit . . . into the notion of another distinct 
Being’ (A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, 
409). In such a protest as this the truth of the 
oneness of the Father with the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, which lay at the heart of Monarchianism at 
its best, is again set forth as that in which our 
minds must ultimately rest. 
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The Sabellian controversy has its own bearing 
on another problem—that of the Personality of. 
God. One of the distinctions between Unitarian- 
ism, to which Sabellianism, as noted above, has 
been closely compared, and orthodox Christianity 
lies in the difference between the assertion of the 
personality of God and that of personality in God 
(cf. C. C. J. Webb, God and Personality, 84 f.: 
‘For Unitarian Christianity personal relations with 
God are not, as for Catholic Christianity, rooted 
in a like relation within the Godhead itself ’). 
Monarchianism, in denying personal subsistence to 
the Son and to the Spirit, not only tended towards 
‘a sort of Christian pantheism’ (H. Wheeler 
Robinson, op. cit. 249), but meant an impoverish- 
ment of the thought of the divine personality as 
something richer, more complex and wonderful 
than human personality can ever be. It is worth 
recalling that it was to distinguish one member 
within the Unity of the Godhead that the word 
Person was first used in the theology of the Church 
—and that with a meaning very different from 
what our modern psychological use of the term 
suggests (cf. F. W. Green, op. cit. 262). Paul of 
Samosata, the representative of Adoptionist 
Monarchianism, and Sabellius himself were alike 
charged with substituting the idea of God as one 
person behind or beyond the modes of his self- 
manifestation, for the mystery of triune Godhead 
(cf. C. C. J. Webb, op. cit. 68 n.; Illingworth, 
op. cit. 69). Similar criticism was incurred by the 
‘psychological’ view of the Trinity in which 
Augustine, who ‘ did not escape the accusation of 
Sabellianism’ (F. W. Green, op. cit. 296), spoke 
of the three functions of human personality which 
‘constitute one life, not three, one substance, not 
three,’ and thus yield a ‘ Trinity in man which is 
an image of the divine Three in One’ (De Trinitate, 
x. 18, xiv. 15). Modern theories, Hegelian and 
other, which similarly seek to interpret divine 
personality on the analogy of threefold human 
activity, may be free from the idea of successiveness, 
but remain more or less Modalist in their essential 
character. They may do justice to the unity, but 
fail to allow for the distinction of personality 
within it, just as alternative ‘ social’ theories, like 
that held in the third century by Novation, the 
critic of Monarchianism, and frequently reaffirmed — 
from different points of view, tend to destroy the 
oneness of Divine being. Neither of these analogies, 
in fact, even though it could be shown, as Dr. 
Matthews suggests, that ‘they are not ultimately 
divergent, but really converge’ (op. cit. 193), 
appears to give an adequate explanation of the 
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problem or to provide a via media between Tritheism 
and Modalism, such as theology, even in the third 
century, had begun to seek. 

Behind considerations such as these there lies, 

however, another fundamental question which 
emerged soon after the Sabellian controversy. Are 
we to say, it came to be asked, that, while an 
*“economic’ Trinity, based upon the threefold self- 
disclosure of God, is to be accepted, there is no 
ground for the theological assertion of a Trinity of 
divine nature? If we speak of an ontological 
Trinity, are we not simply taking refuge in a mystery 
which wholly transcends our powers of under- 
standing? Should theology not rest content 
without speculations which seem to carry us so far 
beyond our depth ? 
_ Now Monarchianism, which from one standpoint 
might be interpreted as a protest against a bina- 
tarian conception of God (Harnack, op. cit. 62, 
* Monarchians of all shades had a common interest 
in opposition to the Logos Christology ’ ; cf. Swete, 
op. cit. 99), tended towards an extreme statement 
of the economic doctrine. It called forth from 
Hippolytus and Tertullian an assertion of the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, and it was in speaking 
of the divine oixovozéa that Tertullian, though 
with no suggestion of an ontological theory, first 
used the word ‘ person,’ which was later to be of 
such great significance in the assertion of a 
‘theological’ Trinity superimposed, as it were, on 
the Trinity of experience. Trinity and Triunity 
—economic and ontological doctrine—came to 
appear as two conceptions, regarded by some as 
alternatives, one of which might be accepted while 
the other was set aside, and by others as both 
essential to the Church’s faith—a difference in 
outlook with which we are still familiar. 

The economic theory, which Sabellianism, how- 
ever inadequately, asserted but beyond which 
Modalism can never go, is of undoubted practical 
value as a statement of the threefold process of 
divine self-revelation, and as a working theory 
makes its appeal to many for whom the ontological 
doctrine has little attraction. ‘It may not come 
naturally to the Christian piety of to-day,’ writes 
Professor Baillie (op. cit. 194), ‘ to express itself by 
‘means of the old triadic mould.’ The doctrines of 

the third and fourth centuries no longer speak to 
us as they did to our forefathers. By itself, how- 
ever, the economic theory is open to this criticism 
—that it may be nothing more than a description 
of the subjective processes of our understanding. 
There may, that is to say, be a distinction between 
the way in which God has revealed Himself and 
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the way in which men have apprehended Him. 
The main weakness of Sabellianism—the suggestion 
of succession and transience in time—is an example, 
as also the interpretation of the Trinity given by 
Schleiermacher which, it has been said, ‘ has value 
simply as a concise statement of moments in the 
Christian experience of God’ (W. R. Matthews, 
op. cit. 189). Once the economic theory takes 
this form it loses much of its value—and the only 
safeguard would appear to be the assertion of a 
triune nature in the Deity, if such can be made, as 
the counterpart in reality of the Trinity of experi- 
ence. However fully we agree that ‘it really is 
impossible to read the Gospels freshly and gain 
the impression that when Jesus spoke of God or 
presented God through action, the thought in the 
foreground of His mind. . . was the thought of 
God in three persons,’ we may yet hold that ‘a 
genuinely Trinitarian view of God can hardly be 
evaded by those who try to think out and think 
through the ultimate problems of the Christian 
faith’ (H. R. Mackintosh, The Christian Appre- 
hension of God, 108). If we can agree that there 
is that ‘in the Christian experience of God which 
makes it necessary for us to think of Him as existing 
in three Persons’ (K. E. Kirk, op. cit. 226), as well 
as manifesting Himself in threefold fashion, we 
shall not only have surer ground for our use of the 
Trinitarian formule, but shall be able to use the 
economic form of the doctrine with a new confidence. 

We return finally to the question with which we 
began, and which the Sabellian controversy brought 
so acutely before the Church—the centrality of the 
Trinitarian doctrine for faith. In its ontological 
form it may have appealed to Caird (loc cit.) and 
others by its seeming suitability to the Hegelian 
dialectic. The economic theory has had its attrac- 
tiveness for empiric theology, and the issues raised 
in the third century have recurred constantly in 
the history of the Church. But one thing stands 
out clearly—that the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
meant to rival the assertion of the love of God as 
supreme for Christian faith, but rather to be a 
measure of the greatness of that holy love which, 
in self-sacrifice, seeks men to redeem and save 
them. A truth beyond that of Sabellius’ concept 
of the viowdrwp lies at the heart of it. Not only 
the Son but the Spirit are one with the Father, and 
divine love is seen in all the threefold unity. The 
meaning of the Trinitarian creed, writes Brunner 
(The Word in the World, 59), ‘is not to indicate 
three objects of faith. . . . The meaning is that one 
can know and have the Father only through the 
Son and the Holy Spirit; that one can have the 
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Son, too, only through the Holy Spirit, and vice 
versa, the Holy Spirit only through the Son.’ 
Monarchianism, however inadequate its expression 
or unsatisfactory its ultimate conclusions, had this 
merit at least, that it was an attempt to state the 
abiding truth that the God who creates and sus- 
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Wirginifus (Querisque. 
A Nazi Parade. 
By THE REVEREND P. N. Busuitt, B.A., 
ORPINGTON. 
‘Tf we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
tighteousness.’—1 Jn 1°. 


THERE are some strange things happening in 
Germany to-day. I read this the other day in 
The Times : 


KILLER OF YOUNG BIRDS PARADED. 
Berlin, May 18. 


A thirteen-year-old schoolboy at Wettin, near 
Halle, who is stated to have taken young 
birds out of nesting-boxes and killed them, 
was taken through the streets accompanied 
by a drummer, with a nesting-box on his 
back and a placard on his chest bearing the 
words, ‘ I killed young birds.’ 


What a cruel punishment for that poor boy ! 
When I read that I had a dreadful vision. I had 
a vision that we all had to parade in like manner 
through the streets of the town, each boy and each 
girl, yes, and each grown-up too. Before us went 
a drummer calling the attention of all onlookers : 
on our back was some symbol of our wrong-doing, 
and on our chest was a big placard telling forth 
what evil we had done. There was a girl with a 
big pencil on her back, and the placard in front 
saying, ‘I took my brother’s pencil.’ Next was a 
boy with a huge stone on his back, and the placard, 
“TI threw a stone at a boy.’ Then another boy, 
with a motor-horn strapped on, with this news 
for all to read, ‘I blew the horn on a motor-car as 
I passed by.’ Then a girl with a copy-book on her 
back, and the placard telling the unpleasant news, 
“T looked over another girl’s sums at school to-day.’ 
Yes, and far worse things than these, things that 
we should not like others to know about at all. 


we 
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tains all things is the God who makes Himself 
known to men in Jesus Christ and whom we: 
experience in the Holy Spirit, and that, in the 
unity of the Godhead, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are ever doing for men what they so deeply 
need but what, for themselves, they cannot do. 


Study. 


What a dreadful vision this was; and every one 
of us had to be there, none of us could escape, for 
‘ All have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God.’ And I thought: all these things are known 
to God, known as clearly as if we were being paraded 
down the main street. 

Think again of that boy at Wettin in Germany. 
There would be many onlookers, and possibly 
some in the crowd would not be feeling very com- 
fortable. Perhaps this boy was not the only one 
who had killed young birds: one can imagine 
another boy among the crowd who had done the 
very same thing, only with this difference, that 
he had not been found out. He would not feel 
very happy, would he? Probably he would not 
want to look at all, but would run in and shut the 
door. Some very cruel men once brought a woman 
to Jesus who had done wrong, and they said to 
Jesus, ‘Ought not we to stone this woman to 
death ? Did not Moses command that such should 
be stoned?’ And what did Jesus reply ? For some 
time He was silent, and then He said, ‘ Yes, you are 
right: it has been commanded that such should 
be stoned—and now he that hath not sinned him- 
self, let him cast the first stone.’ And you know 
what happened. They were dumb and ashamed, 
and they silently and shamefacedly crept out of the 
room. Oh, it does not do for us to criticise others, 
and think of the sins of others and all the wrong 
things other boys and girls have done. 

What ought we rather to do? Why, think of 
our own sins and faults, and then take them to 
Jesus and say to Him, ‘ Yes, I ought to have this 
placard and that placard on me, for I have certainly 
done many wrong things: please forgive me, and 
help me to do better in future.’ If we do that, 
what happens? We are told in our text: ‘If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.’ He not only wipes off the writing from the 
placard, but He takes away the burden from our 
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backs, He cleanses us from all unrighteousness, and 
gives us grace and strength to do those things 
which are pleasing in His sight, and a blessing to 
all around us. 


Guide-Books and Guides. 


By THE REVEREND CHAS. M. HEpBuRN, B.D., 
MovutLin, PITLOCHRY. 


“T will guide..—Ps 32°. 


One of the most popular pastimes of the holiday 
season is hill-climbing. It can be very thrilling, 
but very dangerous too. Some time ago there 
was a sad accident on Ben Nevis. It seems 
that two climbers were clambering up a very 
steep place when they slipped, and one went 
‘tumbling down into the depths. A still worse 
calamity once took place in the Alps. Some tourists 
went out to make an ascent, but missing their way 
they wandered on to a dangerous pass, where the 
ice and snow were specially treacherous. So long 
were they lost that two of the party died of 
exposure, while a third went through a crevasse or 
crack, and when they got to him he was dead. 
But why had it happened? Well, the answer was 
printed in a paper in three words. It seems that 
pass was never used, and that the safe path was 
quite close by, but they went, said the newspaper, 
‘ without a guide.’ 

In a sense we are climbers ourselves. As we go 
through life there are difficult tracks over which 
we must pass, and hills we need help to learn to 
climb. In order to travel in safety over these 
Mountain paths there are two things we all 
require. 

A guide-book is one. When we visit a district 
that is strange to us, it is usual to buy such a book 
to tell us where it is best to go. Well, fortunately, 
there is one like that for life, in which good men 
show us by their own experience where the safe 
ways are. That book is the Bible. It is God’s 
guide-book, and the best book of guidance in the 
world. Some time ago there was a terrible flood 
in India, when the water rose to a height of seven 
feet in some of the houses. One Hindu gentleman 
who had bought a Bible did something rather 
unusual with it. He took his newly purchased 
Bible, tied it to a rope, and slung it up over a beam, 
saying that, if all the rest of his things were lost, 
he could replace them: but this book showed him 
the way of eternal life, so it must not be lost. 
Another who valued it was Charles Dickens. In 
the year 1868, when one of his sons was leaving 
home to go to Australia, Dickens wrote to him: 
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“I put a New Testament among your books 
. . . for it is the best book that ever was, and 
because it will teach you the best lessons by 
which any human creature, who tries to be 
truthful and faithful to duty, can possibly be 
guided.’ 

It was Dickens’ guide-book. Is it our guide-book, 

and as precious to us as that ? 

But we need a guide, as well as a guide-book. 
We require a helping hand to climb the hills, some 
one who will be a strong companion, and who 
can lead us over life’s rough patches. Well, as 
the hymn says, “‘ Though we are strangers, we have 
a good Guide.’ God sent His Son, and He is the 
most trustworthy guide. Some time ago one of 
the best of the Swiss guides died, a man who 
accomplished great feats of climbing in the Alps, 
and this is what they wrote over his grave, ‘ He 
never fell.’ So can we say of Jesus Christ, for 
Jesus Christ is a guide who never fell. You re- 
member, perhaps, what it says in the letter to the 
Hebrews, that He was ‘in all points tempted lke 
as we are, yet without sin.’ Our guide is the 
most reliable that ever was. In our climbing we 
need His help. A poem on a lad who was climbing 
says: 


Far over the steep hillside it wound 

The path that his feet must go; 

The road that summer knew blossom-sweet, 
Now covered with ice and snow. y 
And he sighed, this lad, as he strove to set 
His feet on the ice-bound track, 

“Oh, the hardest part of climbing a hill 

Is to keep from slipping back.’ 


But if, as wise and sensible climbers, we rope our- 
selves to the Master Guide, Jesus Christ, we may 
sometimes through our own fault stumble, but we 
won't slip back, for Jesus Christ who never fell is 
strong enough to bear us up and carry us through. 


Tbe CGristian Year. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Harvest. 


“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good.’—Ec 11°. 


‘In the morning sow thy seed.’ This is a 
message to the young—to those who are in the 
cool, clear dawnlight of their life. The world for 
them is not peopled with anxieties, cares, and 
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regrets. They are living in the morning light of 
life’s untold possibility. Nothing seems beyond 
their reach, if they desire to attain it; nothing 
seems beyond their powers, if they determine to 
accomplish it. It means nothing to say the world 
is cold and cruel—shadowed with countless sins 
and crowded with myriad dangers. To these it is 
a fair, true world, where there are strong hands and 
warm hearts and throbbing joys. Whatever the 
world has denied to others, it is going to give to 
them love and faith and loyalty. It is going to 
welcome their enthusiasms, to foster their hopes, 
and to deal kindly with their dreams. Life has 
given them its word—and it will keep faith with 
them. They have its promise, and they cannot 
look upon it standing before them lowly, gracious, 
suggestive, captivating, and say to its face that it 
is lying. Of course they cannot. And if they 
did they would be doing life a terrible injustice. 
People say that life has failed them ; when the real 
truth of the matter is that they have failed it. The 
great opportunity that men call human life is not 
fickle, elusive, and treacherous, as some would have 
us believe. At the very core of it there is love 
that cannot fail, justice that cannot be unjust, law 
that must enforce itself. 

The mistake that so many people make is that 
they look upon the promise of life one-sidedly. 
They do not realize that life cannot keep faith 
with those who break faith with it. Life, as it 
comes to a young heart, does not merely say, ‘I 
have come to make youa promise.’ It says, ‘ I have 
come to ask you to enter into a pact,-an agreement ; 
and if you will keep faith, I will.’ The earth yields 
according to the seed that is sown therein. Noman 
would ask us to sympathize with him for his bare 
fields—looking all the barer in contrast to his 
neighbour’s sweep of corn—if he had idled away 
the seed-time. The farmer has to keep faith with 
the land, with the laws of life, with Nature, with 
Nature’s God. Therefore, ‘In the morning sow 
thy seed.’ Do not laugh and dream away those 
precious sunlit hours. There is real and serious 
work to be done. We think of life as getting more 
and more responsible as the years pass by. We 
think that life has a right to demand more of 
middle age than it demands of youth, and there 
is a sense in which that is a true view. But it does 
not represent the whole truth. We are continually 
recognizing the value of beginnings. 

So we should look on life. It is ours to-day— 
whole and beautiful. It is worth more as a possi- 
bility now than it will ever be worth again. How 
are we going to make the most of it? Under the 
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familiar figure of the sower and his seed-basket, the 
text says to those who stand in the sunlit fields 
of youth, ‘ In the morning sow thy seed.’ Do not 
look down the length of years, and wonder what 
may be; look at to-day, and decide what shall be. 

The morning is the best time to work, but 
youthful years have a meaning and a value that 
enter into and affect the years that follow. There 
is never a day in the longest life when the foolish, 
wasteful, sinful soul may not turn to God, but no 
man can consecrate his past save by consecrating 
his present. If he sow the seeds of faith and prayer 
and obedience day by day, God shall answer him 
now and in the coming years more fully than He 
could if he came to Him in the noontide or the 
shadows of the evening, with the story of a wasted 
morning. 

‘In the evening withhold not thine hand.’ As 
we read the second part of the text, the scene 
changes. We have been watching the daylight 
flood the earth—have heard the song-birds, and 
felt the breeze from the sparkling meadows. Now 
the light is failing, and the failing light often means 
a failing spirit. For some of us the morning is only 
a memory now. We meant to have lived finely and 
bravely ; but the world has often dragged us down 
to the level of its aims and its sins, and there is no 
lash in life more sharp and merciless than the 
memory of wasted years. 

Still the opportunity of life is as long as life 
itself. ‘In the evening withhold not thine hand.’ 
That is another way of saying, ‘ Do not give yourself 
up as a bad job.’ To hope on when so many 
hopes lie unfulfilled ; to turn again, seek for peace, 
and self-conquest, and the unworldly view, when 
the past is full of the story of unrest, and moral 
failure, and worldliness of purpose—this is a hard 
counsel to follow; but it is perfectly possible and 
absolutely sound. So many accept their failure 
as inevitable and final. They lie where they have 
fallen without making any attempt to get on their 
feet again. Many a man is saying to himself 
to-day, ‘ Ah, well, I have had my chance like the 
rest. And I’ve missed it. If only I could go back 
and begin all over again, but it is too late now.’ It 
is true, things do not look promising, and there 1s 
not so much time; but there is the voice which 
says, ‘In the evening withhold not thine hand.’ 
The inspiration of youth, of novelty, of physical 
and mental freshness has passed away; but the 
real inspiration of life is still ours, even the word 
and the Spirit of the Lord of the harvest. It is 
never too late to make a fresh start. It is always 
infinitely worth while to come to Christ and to 


nake a plea and a promise at the foot of His 
Cross. 


Can it be true, the grace He is declaring ? 

| Oh let us trust Him, for His words are fair ! 

Man, what is this, and why art thou despairing? 
God shall forgive thee all but thy despair. 


‘ Withhold not thine hand.’ Part of the battle 
of life for us all is against sheer weariness of spirit. 
There is that besetment of our life. We have been 
sowing the seeds of resistance—only to see the 
promising ears of victory blighted or broken 
down by the storm. There is that grace of char- 
acter that we know we need. We have sown so 
much seed of prayer and patience and effort ; and 
yet we are not what we ought to be or what we 
hoped to be. It is so easy to begin, but so hard 
to keep on. 

Dr. Jowett, in The Friend on the Road, says that 
Lady Jeune once asked Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
why, in his opinion, so many men fall short of their 
ambition. And Mr. Chamberlain answered : ‘ They 
some to the place where they turn back. They 
may have killed the dragon at the first bridge, 
nd at the second, perhaps even at the third, but 
the dragons are always more formidable the further 
lwe go. Many turn back disheartened, and very 
few will meet the monsters to the end. Almost 
none is willing to have a try with the demon at the 
last bridge ; but, if he does, he has won for ever.’ 
Some of us are workers for God and can look 
back over years of service. But across our 
enthusiasms, our hopes, and our resolutions there 
creeps the shadows of monotony, and of partial 
‘disappointment, and of dissatisfaction. ‘I’ve done 
‘enough now,’ says one. ‘It is the turn of a younger 
life.’ Yes, but it is our turn still. Life never loses 
its meaning, its value, or its urgency. Every hour 
we are face to face with life’s infinite possibility. 
‘So, then, let us take this twofold message, that 
lembraces life from dawn to dusk, and go forth, 
‘young and old alike, to toil hopefully and faithfully 
im the field of life—believing in that harvest that 
} hall one day be reaped by the angels.! 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Supreme Demand. 


* Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his tighteous- 
less ; and all these things shall be added unto you.’— 
Mit 633, 

_ The function of Christianity in the State is to 
each and teach God as He was revealed in 
1P.C. Ainsworth, A Thornless World, 136. 
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Christ, to grow in understanding of His will and 
kingdom, and to make His purpose the guiding 
law of all life everywhere. All worship and devo- 
tion, all forms of church life and work, all evan- 
gelism, all missionary effort must lead up to that. 
The function of religion is, therefore, essentially 
spiritual, that is to say, it is concerned with teach- 
ing men about God and bringing their lives and 
institutions into a definite relationship with Him. 
In fact, the summed-up message of religion to 
men is, ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness.’ 

Now, besetting the path of religion there are two 
supreme dangers, two real heresies which, when 
either is accepted, destroy the soul of the faith. 
The first may perhaps be called the danger of a 
narrow and perverted spirituality. 

In this interpretation, religion is concerned 
merely with the intangible; its ministry is ex- 
clusively to the disposition of the soul. If it does 
attend to physical needs at all it must be in the 
guise of a tender-hearted charity. It must not 
enter into the sphere of legislation. ‘ You must 
keep your religion apart from politics and 
economics ’ is the cry of this belief. ‘ Your religion 
will be contaminated in that press of the world’s 
life where men bargain and compromise, where 
tricks and subtleties abound on every side.’ 

The Bishop of Croydon writes in A Faith that 
Works (p. 14): “ At a certain conference, at which 
the writer was present, where the relation of 
religion and labour was being discussed, one after 
another of the working people there got up and 
said, without any bitterness, that they had left 
the Church because it seemed to care so little for 
social righteousness. Such people are impatient 
with a creed which seems so to concentrate on the 
Jerusalem above as to shut its eyes entirely to the 
slums below.’ 

There is nothing that the evil interests in life 
desire more than that religion should remain a 
closed-in section of life apart from the rest. Yet, 
in spite of that, it is astounding how many people 
there are who think that this is the highest form 
of the religious life. ‘ How unworldly,’ they say, 
‘how beautiful!’ Even although they are not 
made of that stuff themselves, and have no in- 
tention of trying to resemble it, their admiration 
is given to a spirituality remote from life. 

Now, if we examine God’s methods of working, 
we shall find that there is no place in His universe 
for this conception of things. God’s world has 
coarse things in it, lower appeals, sense and selfish- 
ness enter into it, the body has a place as well as 
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the soul, and the only way for that world to be 
redeemed is for the Highest to enter in unafraid, 
to capture all things and lift them to a new plane. 
This is the inner secret of Christian doctrine. 
Flesh sinks into corruption, the taint of the world 
spreads, so in answer the Word of God takes 
flesh and lives in the world. God’s Spirit does 
not shun flesh, it takes it ; it does not stand aside, 
it clothes itself in the very thing which others are 
turning to a wrong and shameful use. 

Surely that great light shows the way for us. 
We want a better world, we sigh over its failures, 
its brutality, and coarseness. We must go into 
that world to save it, love must take us there and 
keep us there. We want a new kind of political 
life. The only way to get it is to become a 
politician. We want economics which regard life 
as the supreme wealth. We must go into business 
life where the temptations to the opposite view 
are met. We want a new earth. We must live 
in the midstream of life and help to create it. We 
may keep our hands unsoiled, but we shall leave the 
world untouched. There is no other way to save 
than by sharing in the thing which needs saving. 

That, then, is the first peril which besets religion, 
a narrow and perverted spirituality. The second 
danger is of an opposite kind, and we may call 
it the danger of a refined materialism. In this 
view of things, religion is identified with the struggle 
to improve the outward conditions of life, and no 
place at all is found for the spiritual aspect of 
things. Human duty becomes a matter of in- 
creasing the outward conditions of happiness and 
lessening the domain of pain, but beyond that 
religion has little or no reality at all. 

Now let us beware of a reaction of this kind. 
Religion has a great deal yet to do in inspiring 
social justice and righteousness, but its power 
to do so will decline from the very moment when 
the spiritual side of its message fades into un- 
reality. Lose the thought of man’s sonship to 
God, of his sin and need of redemption, of his 
immortality and God’s great love for the world, 
and immediately power is lost. We may wipe 
away the slums and build better houses for the 
people, but our problem of ‘the man in the slum’ 
leaves us with a greater problem of ‘the slum in 
the man.’ We may redistribute the wealth of the 
nation, but we are still left with the greed for 
material things which makes men grasping and 
cruel. 

Dr. Maynard Smith, in his Biography of Frank 
Weston, Bishop of Zanzibar, tells this incident of 
the Bishop’s early life. ‘He was sitting one night 
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at Oxford with a Don and enlarging on his scheme 
for a millennium, when the Don asked with ap 
parent irrelevance: “Do you believe in thi 
heavenly Jerusalem?” “Yes,” replied Weston 
“Ah,” said the Don, ‘“‘ I wish I did, and if I did | 
don’t think I should talk much about anythin; 
else.” The words went home and were remem 
bered. Frank remained a Socialist all his ‘life 
but he put spiritual things first. He became mori 
and more convinced that it was only througl 
directing men’s attention to the heavenly Jeru 
salem that real human progress in this world coul¢ 
be made.’ 

No programme of social reform or of new inter 
national relationships can take the place of thi 
gospel of human redemption. At every turn 0 
the road we find that human need calls out fo’ 
God. This truth, perhaps, is not popular to-day 
but that means there is all the more need for uj 
to keep it uppermost in our thoughts. An¢ 
although it is not popular, the tendencies of moderi 
life make an insistent demand for it. The grea: 
problem of the future is going to be how to intro 
duce into the efforts of men some kind of unity o 
purpose and motive. The prospect before us i 
struggle and strife unless we can all find together ¢ 
common motive for the new ordering of society 
Can we work together instead of working against 
each other? That is the greatest question of all 
and we see no hope except in a new religious 
enthusiasm. 

Now, it is here that we come into direct contact 
with the Word of Christ. What did He mear 
when He said, ‘ Seek the kingdom of God, and hi: 
righteousness ; and all these things shall be addec 
unto you’? He promised that the true ordering 
of life would follow the true ideal of life. Was 
that merely a promise made to the individua! 
soul? Far from it. We shall never understand 
the depths of truth which our Lord was teaching 
unless we read it in the light of a divine proclama- 
tion to the whole world. 

It is in this interpretation that His message 
comes right to the doors of man’s need to-day 
The ordering of society which we desire and nee¢ 
will follow a common search for God’s kingdom 
and it will come by no other way. The cares anc 
anxieties of men, the longing for a true life guardec 
from want and insecurity will never be settlec 
while life remains a conflict between differeni 
sections. The burden may shift from one par 
of the community to another, but the burden itsel. 
will remain. There is only one way out. It is 
for all men to join together in a common purpose 


5 build the greater kingdom, to act together, to 
ght injustice together, to enlarge life’s resources 
ogether. Then, if friction arises it will not be left 
Dee for the agerieved to seek a remedy, it will 
ct like a challenge to all men. As it is, the world 
aves these things to agitators, and strikes before 
; even tries to secure a settlement. 

The man of the world thinks in his heart of 

vearts to-day that he can safely leave religion on 
ne side. He toys with it by giving a few sub- 
criptions, but he does not reckon with it as a 
ower. That habit of mind is going to change 
together. We have yet to learn that apart from 
sod the world is lost, and that the only path of 
alvation is to be found in a return to Him. This 
vas Christ’s challenge to the world. “Seek ye 
tst the kingdom of God,’ He says, ‘and all these 
hings shall be added unto you.’ What other 
pirit can do that for us? There is none. These 
itruggles of the material world are not everything. 
fan does not live by bread alone, he lives by that 
Vord of God which speaks in his own mind and 
eart as well as through the lips of others. 
A world from which the reality of God has faded 
5 on the way to disaster. A world which has God 
nthroned in a living faith and worship and service 
5 safe despite all its problems. Seek all the other 
hings in life and the result will be barren. Seek 
xod and His kingdom first, and they shall be added. 
is for the Church of Christ to keep that truth 
io the forefront amid the needs of to-day; it is 
r the members of every Church to be true to it in 
he life of their own souls.? 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Two Standpoints. 


‘Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let 
hy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
valk in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of 
hine eyes: but know thou, that for all these things 
od will bring thee into judgment.’—Ec 11°. 


“There are two distinct standpoints from which 
ye may regard life: that of the Optimist, who lays 
Tess on the good, of which there is much, 
nd that of the Pessimist, who Jays stress on the 
vil. Both are familiar to us in literature, and, 
robably, in experience : there have been times 
vhen we have rejoiced in our youth; there have 
een times when we have complained with the 
patriarch, ‘few and evil are the days of my pil- 
timage.’ Edwin Markham has wrought into his 
yoem, Take your Choice, the opposing moods and 
1S. M. Berry, The Crucible of Experience, 190. 
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different beliefs which contend for supremacy 
to-day : 


On the bough of the rose-tree is the prickling 
briar ; 

The delicate lily must live in the mire ; 

The hues of the butterfly go at a breath; 

At the end of the road is the house of death. 


Nay, nay! On the briar is the delicate rose ; 
In the mire of the river the lily blows ; 

The moth is as fair as the flower of the sod; 
At the end of the road is a door to God! 


Each standpoint represents one side or aspect of 
the facts; and, if we will see them steadily and 
whole, must be supplemented by the other. The 
text unites them—‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth ; and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth ; and walk in the ways of thine heart, and 
in the sight of thine eyes’: here is the one side. 
And here is the other: ‘ Know thou, that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judgment,’ 
i.e. not condemn, or punish; but search, try, 
scrutinize—as a Father the actions of his children ; 
awarding, according to their deserts, praise or 
blame, the object of the process being—may we 
not suppose ?—to perfect the good work which He 
has begun in us unto the day of Jesus Christ. 

We are accustomed to associate the Optimist 
standpoint with the golden age of Greek antiquity. 
Generalizations of this kind are seldom quite 
accurate: there is an underlying note of sadness 
in Greek thought and feeling which the student 
will not miss. But, speaking roughly, the associa- 
tion may be admitted. The world was young ; 
the bloom of Hellenic civilization, though short- 
lived, was intense and exquisite; the discord 
between man and Nature was imperfectly, if at 
all, realized ; it could be overcome, it seemed, by 
intellectual effort, and the harmony of existence 
restored. So men dwelt on the joy of life, and 
threw themselves into its interests—knowledge, 
letters, industry, the arts of peace and of war. The 
after- or under-world was far away: they pictured 
it as a realm of thin, cold shades, neither wholly 
dead, nor wholly living, gliding through dusky air 
between light and darkness, and gibbering with 
faint ghost-like voices. The mistake is to regard 
this attitude as peculiar to any one people or 
period. Nowhere, perhaps, is it more unmis- 
takably present than in the Old Testament. The 
Hebrew was a man of this world, not of a world out 
of sight and hearing. God’s promises, as he repre- 
sented them to himself, were present and temporal : 
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‘ That thy days may be long in the land’: that the 
Lord may ‘ give you the former rain and the latter 
rain.’ And, as for the horror of darkness beyond, 
where does it find more vivid expression than in 
this very book, Ecclesiastes? ‘The dead know 
nothing more, neither have they a reward any 
more, for the memory of them is forgotten, their 
love also and their hatred and their envy are 
perished : neither have they any part in this world 
and in the work that is done under the sun.’ 

The point of view is in fact psychological. It is 
natural to the young, in whom hope is buoyant, 
and the pulse of physical life beats strong: natural, 
also, at certain periods in the world’s history, when 
life seems to have expanded before men’s eyes and 
opened up new possibilities of adventure and 
achievement. Such a period was that of Greece 
at its best, when the world, as yet unexplored, lay 
open before the eager human spirit : such was that 
of the Renaissance, when the long night of the 
Middle Ages had spent itself, and the buried 
civilizations of antiquity been brought again to light: 
such, too, is our own time : a time perhaps uniquely 
fertile, inventive, resourceful, critical; which in 
its most distinctive product, the historical method, 
has given us the key to so many of the riddles of 
the world. 

The Pessimist standpoint dwells upon the 
sorrows of life, its dangers spiritual and temporal, 
its shortness, its unreality, its sense of impending 
doom. This was the feeling which, in the first 
days of Christianity, peopled the hermitages of 
Syria and Egypt; and, later, the cloisters of the 
Middle Ages. Men fled from the world of daily 
life as from some strange and hostile presence, and 
would have neither part nor lot in it. ‘ Come out 
of her, and be ye separate, my people.’ 

It need not detract either from the truth which 
this view of life contains, or from the sacred 
associations in which, for us as Christians, it is 
enshrined, to find that it, like the other, has a 
natural or psychological basis. It is natural to 
those who have failed in life—and to the old, from 
whose eyes the world is fading; natural, too, at 
certain times in history when life has been—as it 
may be again—hard and grievous, a thing rather 
for endurance than for joy. This is why we 
associate it with Christianity, especially in its 
early days. 

Yet it is possible to carry this temper too far. 
It is good, in so far as it raises our thoughts above 
the things of time—to which we are so apt to sur- 


render ourselves blindly, not discerning their ~ 


real significance; taking them not for means, 
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which they are, but for ends, which they are not 
but mischievous if it overlooks the fact that it i 
by the use of these things that we are to rise t 
that which is beyond, yet latent and implicit i 
them; if it paralyses effort, and makes us g 
through life inert and listless. He takes all fror 
God who offers Him a half service: if heaven ; 
His throne, earth is His footstool : 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 


This, however, for those of us who are th 
children of our time, is scarcely the danger: thi 
lies in another direction. Seldom, if ever, has lif 
been so full as we find it. The world is widenin 
before us almost visibly ; horizons undreamed c 
before are disclosing themselves: we feel ‘it 1 
good for us to be here.’ And the voice of th 
preacher, telling of better things to come, s strikes 
jarring note. 


\\ 


You promise heavens free from strife, 

Pure truth, and perfect change of will ; 
But sweet, sweet, is this human life ; 

So sweet I fain would breathe it still. 
Your chilly stars I can forgo ; 
This warm, kind world is all I know. 


You say there is no substance here ; 
One great reality above : 
Back from that void I shrink in fear, 
' And, childlike, hide myself in love, 
Show me what angels feel: till then 
I cling, a more weak man, to men. 


Could we live on this life for ever, this positior 
for aught we know, might be tenable. The worl 
is a pleasant place for those on whom its goo 
things are lavished—health, friends, leisure, - 
sufficiency of means—and the like. Ascetics te 
us that even so after a time we should weary of } 
and pray for death to release us: we do not knoy 
But this we can and will say: that, whatever ma 
be urged on its own ground for the hedonistic vie" 
of life, the certainty of death vetoes it absolutely 
irrevocably, and brings us to a halt. 


Determined are the days that fly 
Successive o’er thy head ; 

The numbered hour is on the wing 
That lays thee with the dead. 


This is the answer to the animalis homo, and - 
is a sufficient one: ‘I see that all things come t 
an end.’ If it be true, as we have seen, that w 
cannot live for the world to come unless we liv 


‘nd live strenuously, for this world, it is also and 
qually true that we cannot live rightly for this 
world unless we have the other world in view. 
So teach us,’ then, ‘to number our days that we 
jnay apply our hearts unto wisdom.’ 1 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Study of Jesus and the Christ. 


“But ye did not so learn Christ; if so be that ye 
1eard him, and were taught in him, even as truth is in 
‘esus.—Eph 47 (R.V.). 


| Here we have laid down two subjects of study. 
(hey are two, and not one only, though one is 
ways the presupposition and the test of the 
ther ; and they are not alternatives; they must 
oth be taken up by all. The one is the learning 
f the Christ, the other that of truth as it is in 
Jesus: the message of the Christ as based upon 
vhe historic life of Jesus. 
| We are often told that St. Paul knew little and 
pared little for the historic life; that to him the 
Risen Christ was all in all. This, surely, is a 
nistake. Remember only how careful St. Paul is 
co quote definite commands of the Lord, where 
‘hey could be had, as about divorce or the main- 
venance of those who preach the gospel, ‘ Not I, 
out the Lord’ ; think what is implied of knowledge 
of the earthly life in the appeal to ‘the meekness 
ind large heartedness ’ of the Christ as the example 
which he wished to imitate; or if we may give 
more free play to our imagination, picture to 
yourself what fifteen days spent’ on a stay in 
Jerusalem, when the one object was to visit Peter, 
would imply ; how on some long missionary walk 
in Cyprus, John Mark would make the time pass 
with recollections of all that had happened in his 
mother’s house at. Jerusalem ; or, at a later time, 
how the beloved physician,.as he watched his 
tient recovering from an attack of the thorn in 
the flesh, might tell the stories of healing which 
is was collecting for his gospel. 

1. The first subject of study, then, is the historic 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
We may be quite sure that Jesus lived a life 
aa was at every moment a life of belief in God 
and in man; belief in God as a Father, always 
trustable, however dark the outlook might be, 
always lovable, always fatherly, however much He 
re discipline or teach obedience by suffering ; 

lief in man, always lovable as man, the Father’s 
chil, however much the lovableness may be over- 
aid ; always forgivable, however deep the sinful- 


| 1A. Fawkes, The Church a Necessary Evil, 104, 
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ness ;_ always curable, however bad the disease ; 
always immortal, though held for a while by death. 
It was always a life guided by a sense of mission, 
always a life devoted to service; always a life 
which can become a source of inspiration to others. 
All this is part of truth as it is in Jesus; and as 
we look out on the distractions of the world at the 
present moment, as we realize how lukewarm is 
the interest in Missionary work, we need to go 
back again and again upon these fundamental 
truths. 

2. What, then, is the learning of the Christ ? 
It is the learning of the extension of the work of 
Jesus of Nazareth in His Church; of the Head in 
the Body; of the Inspirer in those who caught 
His spirit. 

Here and there in the Old Testament the whole 
nation of Israel seems to be spoken of as the ‘ Lord’s 
Anointed’; and as the conception of the suffering 
servant of the Lord seems to have narrowed down 
to Isaiah’s vision from the whole suffering nation 
to the righteous remnant, and then to one great 
Sufferer, so after that Sufferer had appeared it had 
to widen out; it had to find a wider fulfilment in 
the small band of His followers, until it shall in 
time embrace the whole of humanity. 

In the learning of this lesson we may notice three 
stages which were learnt in the first age, and which 
still have to be learnt by all: 

(xz) The first is the ethical tone of ‘ the Christ.’ 
To become a member of the Christ a moral uplift 
was necessary ; to pass from personal and racial 
divisions and hatred, from a low personal morality 
to a life which should imitate the kindness of God 
our Saviour and His love towards man, and so 
‘to be ready for every good work, to speak evil of 
no man, to be gentle, showing all meekness toward 
all men.’ That is the witness of one who had 
himself gone through the change, and that is the 
main thought in the text. ‘But ye did not so 
learn Christ . . . that ye be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind and put on the new man.’ 

(2) The second lesson is the scope of ‘the 
Christ.’ The Acts of the Apostles is the account 
of the gradual way in which this lesson was learnt 
—first the Samaritans—half-Jew by birth and 
half-Jew by religion—then the Ethiopian eunuch 
and the Roman centurion—the one coming to 
Jerusalem to worship and wanting to know the 
meaning of suffering, the other giving alms freely 
and praying to God always—both half-Jew in 
religion, though aliens by birth—then, lastly, the 
Gentiles—wholly alien in religion and in birth. 
All who felt the attraction of the truth as it was in 
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Jesus were welcomed, and ultimately welcomed to 
entire equality in spiritual privilege. All are parts 
of the Christ, so that to wound the conscience of 
the weakest brother is to sin against Christ. And 
this, too, was according to truth as it was in Jesus, 
who, however much He had limited the scope of 
His own work, had always treated each man as 
God’s child without reference to Jewish privilege. 

(3) There is yet another lesson to be learnt, the 
attitude of the Christian Body to truth itself. 
What were they to say to the religions around 
them? This was a more difficult lesson, and 
admitted of no simple answer ; but from the first 
they saw that God had not left Himself without 
witness anywhere, that their task was to announce 
and make clear what others worshipped in ignorance. 
They found the citizens of the Roman Empire 
looking to their Emperor as God and Saviour ; 
that would prepare them for the true attitude to 
Jesus, and they pointed them to the great God 
and Saviour of all men. They saw many of them 
finding religion in the sense of brotherhood by 
joining some mystery-religion which offered them 
purification and immortality and knit them 
together by common meals and by union with 
some God or mythical hero ; and they showed how 
all these truths were embodied, without any sense 
of magic and with purity of worship, in the union 
with an historic Person. Or, again, they found a 
high moral standard of self-control, self-mastery, 
dignity, orderliness, usefulness, enforced by the 
Stoic Teachers, and they pressed these on their 
converts as the complement of the-deeper Christian 
triad of faith, hope, and love. A comparison of 
the teaching of the Pastoral Epistles with that of 
Epictetus or M. Aurelius is illuminating in this 
respect. 

This was loyal to the truth as it was in Jesus, 
who had promised that His Spirit should lead them 
on their way to recognize the Truth wherever it 
was found. This lesson, too, we still need to learn ; 
in our attitude to other religions we are bound to 
emphasize their weaknesses and failures, but this 
should not be all that we do. When we are told 
that an African who becomes a convert to 
Muhammadanism finds himself welcomed more as 
a brother than one who becomes a Christian, have 
we not yet to learn from Muhammadanism what 
‘the Christ’ implies? When we contrast the 
Hindu’s power of restful absorption in the thought 
of his God with the restless materialism of many 
Christians, is there not a side of the Divine Nature 
and of its reflection in man which they may 
contribute to us ? 
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Thus far we have spoken of ‘ the truth in jee 
as if it were only the revelation of that whio}} 
satisfies the intellect, but it may well be that | 
deeper meaning lies in the word which woul | 
correspond more with our word ‘Reality.’ Thi} 
Christ has to be consistent, not merely with trut} 
of doctrine, but with reality of life. Life has t}) 
become no plaything, no passing pageant, bul 
consciously real, consciously eternal. For whe| 
do we feel that a thing is perfectly real? Is | 
not when some word is spoken, or some deed 
done, which goes right home to the centre of ouj 
personality, when some incident of love or ¢ 
sorrow makes these words have a far deeper meanin 
than we had ever conceived, and yet we fe 
immediately and instinctively that this is nj 
individual truth or blessing for ourselves? 1} 
touches the depths of all human nature; we fet) 
that it is universal, that it is eternal, that it io 
_come to us from outside, from above. 


How sure it is 
That if we say a true word, instantly | 
We feel ’tis God’s, not ours, and pass it on, | 
Like bread at sacrament we taste and pass, © 
Nor handle for a moment, as, indeed, 
We dared to set up any claim to such. 


And such were the words, and such were thi) 
actions of Jesus of Nazareth. \ 
In a letter written by a missionary in Centr: 
Africa there are these words: ‘ It is at the sight c}} 
the eternal mountains that the Infinitely Hig) 
seems Infinitely Nigh.’ Does not that give us 
description, almost a definition, of Reality? Wi 
are in the Presence of Reality when the Infinitel|) 

High draws Infinitely Nigh. 

As Dr. Hort says, ‘ The life thus given was a lif 
in God. It rested on the feeling that the Fathe|) 
in heaven who once had seemed so distant ha 
now been brought nigh to those who looked fe 
Him. The sense of this nearness was the highes 
condition of life.’ 

So the reality that was in Jesus: the reality cj 
a perfect human life with a sense of mission, wit) 
service of others as its chief characteristic, passe 
into the Christ and makes each member of th 
body able to live a real life; as he realizes God’)) 
purposes for him, as he finds the happiness of wor} 
and service he knows that life is real; he feel 
that it must be, and he is eager that it should : | 
eternal. 

These are the two subjects of study, but, as veil 
the Apostles, they are approached still in differen 
order. Some have learnt from their childhood th. 
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story of the truth in Jesus; He became for them 
the Teacher, the Master, the Saviour; they have 
to go and learn the Christ that He was, and they 
in union with Him are bound together in a Church, 
to preserve the ideal of brotherhood and to guide 
‘Humanity into the fullness of its destiny. Others 
in riper years have been attracted to the Church’s 
work in the world ; and see in it the truest oppor- 
tunity of service to mankind. To them Christ, 
Christianity, Christendom are the watchwords 
rather than Jesus of Nazareth; but they, too, 
must keep their ideals and their plans true to His 
historic life ; they must learn of Him the meekness 
and gentleness, the love, which alone can introduce 
true reality into their own lives.t 


If TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


\ 


The Marriage-Feast. 


_ “The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, 
which made a marriage for his son.’-—Mt 22°. 


1. Towards the end of the First Part of 
the Pilgrims Progress, when Christian and 
Hopeful are safely over the River, they are 
sped by the Shining Ones to their journey’s 
end, and amid the blowing of trumpets and 
pealing of joy-bells are welcomed by a heavenly 
host into the city of God. The Dreamer looks in 
after them with longing eyes at that sunny, golden 
place, and says in well-remembered words, ‘ Which 
when I had seen, I wished myself among them.’ 
It was to stir some such yearning in men’s hearts 
that Jesus drew His pictures of all God has to 
offer to the soul of man. ‘ A certain king,’ He says 
here, holding out to needful men the wealth and 
splendour of the Divine resources. We remember 
the prodigality of Nature—the ‘immeasurable 
laughter ’ of the sea, as a Greek poet has it, the 
endless beauty of the earth, and how the sun pours 
down upon it a hundred million times more light 
than it can take. He whose name from of old 
is Redeemer works on that lavish, opulent scale. 
And this King, the story goes, had a ‘ feast’ 
prepared, and the word is plural, signifying a 
celebration lasting perhaps as long as a week. Joy 
and satisfaction and fellowship continuing from 
day to day—this was religion as Jesus knew it, 
a thing of happy faces and constant gladness and 
fulfilment. ‘A marriage-feast, He says, en- 
visaging an occasion of peculiar happiness when 
two hearts, made one, put on their crown of joy. 
The festival in the parable is there to celebrate the 
marriage of the King’s Son, and men are bidden to 
1W. Lock, Oxford Sermons, 12. 
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lift up their hearts and rejoice because Jesus Christ 
has made common cause with mankind. How vivid 
the word ‘marriage’ in this sense has become 
since the Teller of the story sealed the bond on 
Calvary where, as W. R. Maltby says, ‘He be- 
trothed Himself for ever to the human race.’ 
‘Because I live, ye shall live also.’ ‘ Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ?’ The anxiety 
of the King that not a guest should miss the feast 
is evident in his urgent and repeated invitations. 
Time and again the messengers go forth calling 
and pleading, and we cannot but think at once of 
the grave and earnest voices, some whispering, 
some crying aloud, that all through our lives have 
besought us to give heed to God. 


Retr 
Have had my times when, though the earth did 
wear 
Her selfsame trees and grasses, I could see 
The revelation that is always there, 
But somehow is not always clear to me. 


Above all, we have only to look at the face of 
Jesus Christ to see to what lengths the beseeching 
of God will go—no stone unturned, no labour of 
love undone, no pain too hard to bear—if only we 
will come. 

2. There, then, on the one hand are set the 
goodness of God in all its amplitude and available- 
ness, and the intensity of His desire that the whole 
human situation should be met, and, on the other 
hand, the incredible indifference of which mankind 
is capable. ‘They made light of it!’ So great 
is the power of the things that are seen to pre- 
occupy the heart of man. Some concern for these 
things is legitimate enough. The work of the 
world must go on. It is all a question of per- 
spective. Our great need is a decisive sense of 
values. 


O purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves 
By taking true for false, or false for true ! 


The doom of destruction visited upon guests 
whose one offence was that they declined, though 
flippantly, an invitation to a feast, may seem 
excessive and unfair; but Jesus has in mind the 
fearful retribution He sees coming to engulf the 
Holy City. That doom He views not as the retalia- 
tion of God, but as the solemn penalty that sin 
works out for itself in a moral universe. He is 
speaking in full view of the Cross. His words in 
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that last week of His life have a stern and per- 
emptory ring. But moral stringency did not 
suddenly betray itself in His voice because death 
drew near. He was always telling men that to 
leave God out of one’s life spells disaster in the 
end. He spoke of ‘the light that is in thee,’ and 
we all know that love is better than hatred, that 
kindness is better than selfishness, and that honour 
is better than treachery. We all have some kind 
of conscience, the secret voice that protests when, 
knowing the better way, we choose the worse. 
But it is possible to stifle that protest, to go on 
ignoring it, until, this being a world where one 
thing leads inexorably to another, the guiding 
voice is silent, so that a man does with ease what 
once he would have shuddered at. That surely 
is a haunting passage at the end of Romola, where 
a noble woman looks back on the life of the husband 
who had wronged her. ‘There was a man to 
whom I was very near, so that I could see a great 
deal of his life, who made almost every one fond of 
him, for he was young, and clever, and beautiful, 
and his manners to all were gentle and kind. I 
believe, when I first knew him, he never thought of 
anything cruel or base. But because he tried 
to slip away from everything that was unpleasant 

. he came at last to commit some of the basest 
deeds—such as make men infamous.’ ‘ He ab- 
horreth not evil,’ says a psalmist of the last phase 
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Treasures of Ebance and EBoice. | 


By THE REVEREND W. D. Davies, 


CHANCE is the luck of life—and who will deny the 
reality of that factor in all success p—while choice 
is the lore of using what life may offer. The one 
is a door opened by circumstances; the other, 
mastery in face of varying circumstances, wielded 
from within our own experience. 

It is the reality of choice in this sense of a 
‘mastery of one’s fate’ that constitutes ethics. 
Despite the insistence of such an authority as 
Aristotle that ethics is a science which aims at 
knowledge, not an art which shall determine 
action, one cannot but agree with the older teacher 
of Justice—or should we, with Mr. H. A. Pritchard, 
render the subject of inquiry in The Republic, 
righteousness? ‘ Our discussion,’ declares Socrates, 
‘is not concerned with the trivial and chancy, 
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in a soul’s undoing ; and Jesus said, ‘ If thes ight 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is that| 
darkness.’ t 
Nor must we ever forget that the choice is left| 
with us. The King issues an invitation, not aj 
command. Once, John tells us, a strange sound} 
was heard at a critical moment in Christ’s life, a 
adds that some imagined it was a distant rumble 
of thunder, others that it was an angel’s voice.) 
It is a solemn thing to think how it is laid upon us 
to say whether the longings and compunctions | 
that visit us at times are the very voice of God, of' 
are due to what we call natural causes. When men) 
came to Jesus with a question, how often He 
pressed it home upon themselves for answer! 
‘Who is my neighbour ?’ for instance, a scribe) 
once asked, and it is as if Jesus said to him, ‘ Now, 
I am going to tell you a story, and meanwhile you, 
will be making up your mind.’ Then follows the: 
tale of the Good Samaritan, whereupon Jesus puts) 
the man’s own query to him, ‘ Well, now, which of! 
them was neighbour?’ It was characteristic of 
Him to say, as He must have said often, ‘ How! 
think ye?’ ‘Why judge ye not yourselves what: 
is right?’ God confirms, corroborates, supports, 
and blesses our judgment when it is given. He) 
will leave nothing undone to assist aay decision, but 
the ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ is for us to say.t 
1A. W. Burnet, in British Preachers, iii. 133. 
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but with the right and proper manner of living.” | 
And the ground of that is certainly the sovercigg? 
authority and reality of human choice. 

Chance, however, must also be taken into nécountl 
in any sane and practical philosophy of life. The 
sudden break in the even tenor, and often hum- 
drum routine, of existence is likewise a reality. | 
It must be grasped firmly and without hesitation, 
for such an opportunity, as the wisdom of this 
world continually reminds us, will not occur again. 
Choice itself is largely the art of seizing this elusive 
opportunity and wresting its blessing from its” 
quick hands. t 

So choice is as consistent and watchful a lore as” 
chance is sudden and elusive an interposition. 
‘ Well-living, as Plato calls this lore, is the reward 
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of unremitting patience to understand the principles 
and master the practice of wisdom. These two 
are the obverse and reverse of life’s gold. 

Religion at all stages has embodied these twin- 
truths under varying forms but with consistent 
emphasis. There recurs in creeds, which lie poles 
apart in their general doctrine, the antithesis of a 
predestined element beyond our control and a 
determining factor of free choice in human action. 
Paul, who was great enough to realize that there 
are parallel truths, as well as lines, which only 
misguided ingenuity will seek to make to meet, 
leit these complementary realities side by side, 
logically unresolved, in his teaching. ‘ By grace 
are ye saved, and that not of yourselves—not of 
works, lest any man should boast ; it is the gift 
of God .. . wherefore work out your own salva- 
tion in fear and trembling.’ There is no logic 
here. The ‘luck’ of divine grace and the lore of 
human works are ultimates whose true significance 
no circumscribed human logic can hope to preserve. 

A survey of the evolution of these correlatives 
in the history of Religion would take us far beyond 
the limits of a single article: ultimately, it would 
be but the repetition, with variations, of the 
theme of supra-logical correlativity as we find it in 
Paul. One general observation may be offered. 
In the primitive stages of religion the luck element 
carried the main emphasis ; it lies at the root of 
the abject prostration before the dark and awful 
Power behind Nature, which deals out weal or 
woe in mysterious, relentless ways. Whether this 
attitude can be properly characterized as fear pure 
and simple is very questionable. Petronius 
Arbiter, with his neat, ‘ Primus in orbe deos fecit 
timor,’ and Rudolf Otto’s ‘ mysterium’ strike one 
as convenient but too facile .definitions of that 
most complex and elusive thing in the world— 
human reaction. Otto has at least ,marked an 
advance on the first century poet by distinguishing 
in man’s reaction to the mysterium, elements 
other than sheer fear—a thrill of expectant curiosity. 
Modern interest in horses and dogs and newspaper 
competitions are forms of reaction to the mysterium 
fascinans of things, and only a hopelessly arm- 
chair philosopher would equate that interest with 
fear! It is more closely akin to that other and 
warmer end of the rod of human feeling—hope. 

Still, even at this primitive stage, with its fear- 
expectancy reaction to the chance of life, there 
emerges also the ‘ work’ of prayer and the lore of 
suitable sacrifice. Something, it is vaguely felt, 
must be done about man’s relation to the dread 
Power behind things. At least, man can but try 
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to propitiate and win favour by acceptable 
“ works.’ 

Later, this wise lore is defined as Law; man’s 
choice of the right and just becomes increasingly 
bound up with the will of God. This ‘ wisdom,’ 
again only partly covered by the definition ‘ fear 
of the Lord,’ gathers continually new ethical 
implicates. To ceremonial cleanness is added 
justice, to justice, mercy, to mercy, humility and 
godliness. The ethical evolution of ‘ wise’ choice 
constitutes one of the fundamental lines of theo- 
logical advance in Hebrew religion. 

In Christianity reconciliation is effected—on the 
plane of spiritual experience, not of demonstrative 
reason—in the acknowledgment of the supreme 
will on the one hand, and the dedication of human 
purpose to seek and co-operate with it. ‘ Thy 
will be done’ supplies the basis of the dedicated 
life which can make choice what Aristotle had 
described as the ethical ideal—a fixed habit, a 
hexis of obedience ; ‘my food and drink is to do 
the will of him that sent me.’ In virtue of this 
practical resolving of the external and the internal, 
Christ’s disciples are not to think of themselves 
as the mechanical, unheeded servants of a relentless 
Power ; they are ‘ friends,’ to whom the beneficent 
purpose of the supreme will has been revealed— 
not in every detail of life, but adequately as a 
certain, underlying principle—and the privilege of 
co-operation becomes the true moral end. They 
also are in the hands of the husbandman within 
the vineyard of the world’s destiny. 

A pertinent question presents itself here. What 
was Jesus’ teaching about this dualism. Paul’s 
doctrine is familiar; but is it germane to the 
‘mind of Christ’? Did the Master clearly acknow- 
ledge these twin-truths ? 

The supreme significance of choice He consistently 
emphasized as the necessary condition of true life ; 
the strait gate and the narrow way fill as large a 
place in His teaching as in the concrete reality of 
His sacrifice. He ‘chose’ deliberately at every 
step—preferred the will of God in the imperatives 
of His conscience to the blandishments of the 
‘ devil ’—selfish urges to power, popular applause 
and worldly aggrandisement. Thus at the outset ; 
thus also at the end, He chose to set His face 
towards Jerusalem and the Cross, perceiving again 
in the common-sense counsel of Peter a ruse of 
the tempter. 

But what of the element of chance? Can this 
be said to have been accorded a place in His view 
of life P 

Generally speaking, emphasis on the autonomy 
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of the will and the importance of choice leads 
away from a recognition of chance. To safeguard 
the one, the other is minimized, or even ignored. 
Luck, it is said, is but the refuge of the weak and 
the indolent ; they substitute for serious effort, 
baseless hope and immoral expectation that 
‘something will turn up’ to shape events which 
they never trouble even to ‘ rough-hew.’ 

It is one of the marks of balance and poise in 
the teaching of Jesus that He is not carried away 
by zeal for one truth so blindly as to overlook an— 
apparently—antithetical fact of experience. His 
teaching carries the hall-mark of the concrete 
reality of life itself. Just because He was not an 
academic philosopher, but a teacher of Truth as 
it moves and has its being in the experience of 
men, He escaped the lure of abstraction. For 
that is but the withdrawal, literally, from the hard 
concreteness of life to nebulous theory, from things 
as they are to things as they should be, or might 
be, if the philosopher were entrusted with the 
hazardous re-ordering of the universe to fit His 
own scheme. It is this abstraction which inevit- 
ably distorts and empties of reality, to a greater 
or lesser degree, every philosophy of the schools : 
at some point or other even such masters as Aristotle 
or Hegel tip over the balance of life under the urge 
of theory. No philosophy, we may say, can serve 
two masters ; if it cleaves to theory as its master, 
it must soon or late turn its back on life. 

Further, Jesus was not a debater ready to follow 
the argument whithersoever it might lead, but a 
downright teacher who proclaimed the ‘ verily’ 
real truth of life and of God’s will. It is as a serious 
“spectator of all life’ that He retains its balance 
of opposites in His teaching as a simple transcript 
of its concrete truth. Indeed, we may recognize 
in His honest acceptance of facts and His catholic 
candour, no less than His Divine insight, the rock 
of truth whereon His message stands firmly, ‘ the 
same yesterday and to-day and for ever’ : inasmuch 
as the fundamental facts of life itself remain 
constant beneath the changing countenance of 
the ages. 

Passing by the debateable injunction of the 
Sermon on the Mount that we take not over- 
thought for the morrow, we find—in St. Matthew 
also—the twin-parables of Chance and Choice, the 
characteristic pictures of the Treasure-trove and 
the Pearl of Price. In three graphic verses 
(z34-4*) we have summarized one of the most 
delightfully poised of the lessons on the Kingdom. 
That much-debated phrase we can fairly render 

Life, here and hereafter, in its highest power and 
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fullness of ‘unhampered energy.’ Much besides | 
it undoubtedly connotes, but this true or ‘ eternal} 
life’ is always of its essential meaning. 

Life, the first of these pictures tells us, is like | 
the unexpected and, morally speaking, undeserved | 
luck of a casual labourer in a field. A., who, we | 
gather, was not ‘more deserving’ than B. in any | 
Tespect, was just digging in the normal way for |) 
one tilling another’s land—without undue haste, 
or energy. An unromantic and rather irksome q 
task at best, it was not enlivened in this case by | 
any interest in the result. Probably he grumbled | 
as he plodded slowly on—at the stoniness of this 
particular corner of the field, at the weight of pick | 
and fork under the blazing sun. 

Suddenly, his pick strikes something harder and | 
larger than usual. ‘ A rock this time,’ he mutters, | 
as very deliberately he clears away the soil to | 
judge its size and calculate the best way to lever | 
1t out. j 

And there lay . . . not a rock, but a chest heavy | 
with iron clasps, deeply corroded but still intact, 4 
just as it had been hidden by long-dead hands in | 
this remote corner under stress of some forgotten 
crisis. Here it lay, guarding its precious secret, | 
awaiting the accidental swing of a lazy pick to- 
disclose it. 

Peering cautiously around, he covers it with | 
earth again. Such miraculous luck requires think- 
ing out, and meantime he must keep his secret 
and - guard his treasure from prying eyes. He — 
takes up his tools earlier than usual and goes home 
to sit down and think. Some days later the 
neighbours are astounded and deeply intrigued to _ 
see him sell his few possessions. What sudden plan | 
has come to the placid mind ? | 

Light comes later, when, after much bargaining ~ 
and many suspicious questions from the puzzled — 
owner of the oft-maligned field, he secures the site 
of his luck and builds there, we may suppose, a 
house which is also a monument of Fortune’s 
favour. 

Thus often in life, Jesus acknowledges, great 
treasures come unexpectedly, not ‘ with observa-— 
tion’ or seeking, but out of the blue of Heaven’s 
bounty. They magically flood the commonplace 
setting of the daily round—health, interest, com- 
panionship ; stray treasures that strike our dense 
minds, like ‘a chorus ending from Euripides,’ or 
Rupert Brooke’s : . 


Rainbows, and the blue bitter smoke of wood ; 
And radiant raindrops couching in cool flowers. 


As we sit quietly in the hush of ‘a cool hour,’ not — 
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‘ out to enjoy ourselves,’ but passive recipients of 
what may come, the gentle flap of wings announces 
the blue bird of happiness. Friendship, love, 
peace of mind, belong to this realm of values which 
cannot be bought or deliberately won, but come 
to enrich and humble our hearts with divine bounty. 
The truth has been cast into perfect form by 
Elizabeth Browning : 
O liberal 

And princely giver, who hast brought the gold 

And purple of thine heart, unstained, untold, 

And laid them on the outside of the wall 

For such as I to take or leave withal, 

In unexpected largesse. 


So the greatest gift of all is truly ‘ by the grace of 
God.’ 

Side by side with the picture of life’s luck, 
Matthew appropriately sets the companion-parable. 
The lore of wise choice must be cultivated, for 
this alone can recognize and conserve the true 
values that life’s bounty offers so freely. For in 
the realm of mind and spirit, ‘treasures’ are not 
parcels which can be hidden and kept at hand 
indefinitely ; they are openings of knowledge and 
experience through which only appreciative insight 
can enter into true possession. 

“ Again,’ declares the balanced teacher, life claims 
the delicate, unerring discrimination of the con- 
noisseur. The prize goes to the value-expert, who 
is like unto a merchant in pearls. He serves 
arduous years of apprenticeship in the bazaars, 
among other critical seekers of precious stones. 
He travels far and wide along the caravan-routes, 
learning by constant seeking and occasional mis- 
takes ; till long experience has made his judgment 
expert and his instinct infallible. None knows 
the delight of collecting—that instinct of animals 
and humans—more truly than he: sheen, weight, 
feel—all tell their secret to his sensitive hand and 
trained eye. 

One day, in some obscure corner of a distant 
bazaar, a pearl is held before him. He sets it on 
the palm of his hand and gazes at it dumbly. 
For a moment he speaks no word ; his heart leaps 
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within him. This one pearl is worth the whole 
collection of his tireless years: it is beyond price. 
Eagerly he proffers his glittering rows of far- 
sought, patiently-gleaned treasures, in exchange 
for the one prize. He chose definitely and without 
a shadow of doubt, because he, of all men, recognized 
the uniqueness of this ‘ find’ to which fortune had 
guided his quest. 

The connoisseur surrenders many fine things for 
one supreme good—the treasures amassed through 
long years, by ceaseless toil, for a single possession. 
A bargain—for the connoisseur! This is the law of 
life’s highest market: the best involves sacrifice 
of much that is good, as well as the renunciation 
of much that is worthless. And it is only the 
expert in vital values, who has followed the routes 
of pearl-seekers carefully and with consuming zeal 
to know ‘the things that are different,’ who can 
recognize the chance when it comes. For love of 
his art will the artist abjure pleasure and ‘live 
laborious days.’ To justify the faith of a little 
child a man would give his life. ‘ The things that 
were gain to me, these have I counted loss. Yea 
verily, I count all things to be loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for 
whom I suffered the loss of all things, and do count 
them but refuse, that I may gain Christ.’ These 
know no faltering, no debate, no regret; for one 
and all have the lore of the expert—artist, father, 
saint. 

One of the saddest pictures in the gospel gallery 
is that of the young aristocrat to whom ‘one 
thing’ was offered by the Master of values—the 
pearl of service. The price, said the connoisseur, 
is sacrifice of many possessions. The young 
collector stood and weighed them in his mind— 
one thing, and one with a cross mysteriously 
attached to it, over against many fine things. 
‘He went away sorrowful.’ The lore of the valuer 
was not his: yet within him a small, still voice 
whispered that, as he moved away, life’s richest 
pearl was slipping from his grasp. Somehow . 
he had missed the chance and refused the bargain 
of a lifetime. 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, 1934-1935. 


With the October number this Magazine enters 
on its forty-sixth year. During the past year we 
have had from readers some helpful criticisms and 
many letters of appreciation as to the usefulness 
and stimulus of the Magazine. 

This volume will see the beginning of two new 
series of articles. In the first, ‘Things most 
certainly Believed,’ Dr. A. E. Garvie will write 
in the October issue on what he regards as most 
vital. Other contributors in this series include 
Professor C. H. Dodd, Professor C. E. Raven, the 
Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, and Professor H. R. 
Mackintosh. 

The second series, on ‘Important New Testa- 
ment Problems,’ will be introduced by Professor 
Vincent Taylor. The articles on ‘ Recurring 
Heresies’ will continue for some months, the 
next contributors being Professor Emery Barnes, 
Professor G. D. Henderson, Professor W. D. Niven, 
and Professor Rufus Jones. 


Christ and Japan. 


Kagawa is, of course, one of the leading figures 
in the world to-day. Here comes a book by him 
on the two subjects that make up his life—Christ 
and Japan (S.C.M.; 2s. net)—and an informing 
and absorbing little work it is. The Japanese are 
a difficult race for foreigners to understand. Here 
is a photograph of them as seen by very kindly, 
yet shrewd and discriminating eyes. Upon the 
whole the heaped-up facts leave them a more 
puzzling problem even than before. On one side, 
energetic, up-to-date, intensely modern, ever- 
changing and absorbing and still pushing on— 
menacing other races by their sheer efficiency. 
‘ Among the eleven thousand villages of the Empire, 
there is probably not one unelectrified. The trains 
of the Empire arrive and depart as punctually as 
an electric clock.’ Doggedly facing blow on blow, 
catastrophe upon catastrophe, from earthquake and 
typhoon and tidal wave in quick and seemingly 
unending succession, rebuilding each time on a 
nobler scale; embroiled in war every ten years 
for close upon a century, and eating their way out 
and out ; with an absorbing passion for education 
surely unequalled anywhere, and a literacy of 
99 per cent.—‘ in every village 70 to 80 per cent. 
of the taxes are spent on the upkeep of the local 
primary school’; so very modern that there are 
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(lous. | 
about a thousand labour disputes every year, |) 
double the number of those in America ; continually | 
assimilating new ideas—it is less than a century, | 
so we are told, since Japan became ‘ mountain- | 
minded ’ (a hard saying in view of the place of Fuji | 
in the literature); and only thirty since it took ||} 
to mountain climbing, and yet already ski-ing has | 
become the national winter sport ; the very stature | 
of the people altering almost as if by magic, for | 
‘actual measurements show that girl students have — 
added two inches to their average height during | 
the past fifteen years ’—here obviously is one of 
the most determinedly go-ahead and progressive | 
of peoples. | 

Yet, on the other side, there is in them a strain 
of unbreakable conservatism that stands like a rock | 
in the stormy seas of the ever-altering world. ‘ For | 
more than two thousand and five hundred years | 
Japan has maintained the same Imperial line, the | 
same family system, and has kept her Imperial | 
realm inviolate. It is an astounding story, but in | 
Japan’s centuries-long history not one of her - 
myriad islands has passed into the possession of © 
an alien hand or land.’ In fact, Japan is the real - 
home of lost causes. Once let them touch her soil } 
and they spring to their feet endowed with a new 
vigour and life and potency. Buddhism, dead in — 
the land of its birth, is a real, breathing, vital force 
in its new fatherland; Confucianism, all but 
perished in China, is alive among the Japanese : 
the old culture of China—its architecture, its 
sculpture, its paintings, its folklore, its philosophy — 
—look for them, not in their old home, but in the 
Island Empire ! 

Kagawa sets down what he feels to be the char- 
acteristics of this people. Humourless (‘ only 
recently have the Japanese begun to indulge in © 
laughter ’), punctilious about the proprieties of life, 
‘but less concerned about their inner meaning’ ; 
impatient, childishly vain and touchy about 
national affairs, the most irascible of races, unable 
to brook criticism or to take defeat without loss of 
temper—certain football matches had to be given 
up because of the ill-feeling they engendered in the 
losers ; ‘with a strong antipathy to the concept 
of sin’—a real stumbling-block to the progress of 
Christianity—‘ for the Japanese, with their aversion 
to criticism, and their unyielding spirit, will not 
recognize the sin in their own souls ’—these things, 
and such as these, form the dark side of the picture. 
And they have dire enough results, such as the 
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petted withdrawal from the League of Nations 
(‘had it been England, and her economic rights 
and prerogatives in Manchuria had been fully 
recognized, she would have compromised’). But, 
as the former Assistant Secretary-General of the 
League is quoted, ‘ There are two self-intoxicated 
nations in the world, Germany and Japan.’ ‘In 
this matter,’ agrees our author, ‘ Japan is like an 
infant.’ 

But the other side is impressive. The universal 
passion for poetry and song—unmatched in any 
other country—running back into a love of Nature, 
which is so engrained, and so much part of the 
national character, that no religion has a chance 
with them in which that does not find a central 
place. ‘So strong is the instinctive feeling of the 
Japanese for nature that, if Christ had not been a 
nature-lover, I question whether they would have 
found it possible to give Him their hearts’ fullest 
and finest devotion.’ And, more impressive still, 
when in despair, finding no help or hope in the 
other faiths, in agony over the moral corruption 
of his home life and his own mental perplexities, 
it was when Kagawa came upon the verse in Luke, 
“ Consider the lilies, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin ; but I say unto you that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these,’ that ‘through this verse, I made the 
momentous discovery that the love of God enfolds 
this universe.’ That was the door through which 
Christ came to him, claiming his life, and meeting 
with an eager and a full surrender. ‘ Peter and 
Paul seem over-importunate,’ he says, to suit his 
countrymen. ‘Christ pointed to the lily of the 
field. He lifted His eyes to the birds of the air. 
He called our attention to the evening glow, the 
soil by the road-side, the wheat, the tares, the fig- 
tree, and the lamb. For this reason the Japanese 
leap to an understanding of Christ.’ 

_ Further, there is, of course, the amazing loyalty 
which, without a second’s hesitation, will sacrifice 
life for a cause, for a hero, often for what seems to 
us a mere punctilio; and a high sense of duty ; 
and compassion— there are few records of cruelty 
in Japanese history’; and a contempt for riches 
(‘ there is not a single instance of Japanese literature 
that extols the love of money’), though later we 
are told of-a race recently commercialized and 
money-seeking ; and a flair for philosophy—not 
arguing—they avoid debate—but listening, con- 
sidering, learning ; and a dislike of showing feeling 
and affection (‘ though he sincerely loves his wife, 
under no circumstances would he say so in the 
presence of any one else’); and a magnanimity 
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and broad spirit of toleration for almost anything 
that does not touch upon the nation’s honour, and 
a fierce feeling that the yellow races—two-thirds 
of the world’s population—are being unjustly 
cramped and crowded into a corner of that 
world. 

As to war and peace, the situation is confused. 

‘ Japan is isolated to-day internationally, because 
of her militarism. It must be made clear, however, 
that her militarism had its rise with professional 
patriots. The Japanese people as a whole are not 
responsible. Ninety-nine per cent. of the intel- 
ligentsia of Japan were opposed to what happened 
in Manchuria on September 18th, 1931 : the masses 
are by no means war-minded, neither are they 
opposed to disarmament.’ As to Manchukuo, 
Kagawa feels little is going to be gained by that. 
Japanese capital will benefit the Chinese population. 
But Japan herself will not make much from 
it. 
Above all, it is insisted that the Japanese 
are a religious people. ‘ Undoubtedly, with the 
single exception of the Indians, the most religiously 
inclined people of the Orient.’ 

And so the book enters upon its second theme. 
There is a sympathetic outline of the various faiths 
held in Japan. Shinto, with really ‘no system of 
theology,’ except what it ‘has borrowed from 
Christianity,’ which it has done, and still does, 
‘ daringly ’"—yet another indication of how Chris- 
tianity is leavening the world even outside the 
bounds of its own believers—Shinto, ‘ whose revival 
is the most significant social phenomenon of to-day,’ 
grown, on one side of it, militant, fascist, national- 
istic, with ‘no element of a new moral regenera- 
tion,’ but winning adherents by its practical 
brotherliness, and zealous folk at that, witness the 
system whereby they dedicate their labour as a 
substitute for money, working in crowds in labouring 
clothes at manual toil as their contribution to the 
cause. And Buddhism, revived, spiritualized, made 
a thing vital and beautiful by some of the Amida 
sects, while others show a curious parallel in 
Nicherin to Nietzsche. And Confucianism, largely 
transformed, again by Christian influence. It is a 
heartening picture. And yet Japan needs Christ— 
Japan with its fearsome poverty and its. social 
sores—many of the silk workers have their fingers 
rotted off; its moral diseases—‘there are two 
hundred thousand prostitutes and geisha girls ’— 
and the inadequacy of its own religions. ‘ My father 
was devout according to the Japanese conception 
of devoutness, but morally he was impossible. 
In Japanese religions and religious devotion piety 
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and personal morals are wholly unrelated.’ Kagawa’s 
mother was a servile geisha girl and concubine; 
and his soul writhed amid the comforts of his home, 
and found no resting-place till he came upon 
Christ, and the Father God of Christianity, which 
gave him what the other faiths had failed to do. 
Shinto, Confucianism, Buddhism, all—he admits 
with gratitude—teach love. But it is the redemptive 
love of Christianity that alone is enough. ‘ The 
peoples of the Occident have lived under the egis 
of the Christian faith for nineteen hundred years, 
consequently they fail utterly to comprehend their 
deep indebtedness to Christ.’ ‘Blot out Christ 
for a season! Efface every trace of His presence 
and power,’ and men with a shudder would not be 
able to recognize the dark, unfriendly, hopeless 
world that would be left. Japan needs Christ, and 
the way of the Cross. 

How to win for Him this country that so needs 
Him, and that is His own? At a first glance, the 
golden chance seems lost. ‘ Christian work in the 
Orient is exceedingly and increasingly difficult.’ 
‘Tt is as difficult for a Japanese to become a 
Christian as it is for a Brahman.’ The foolishness 
and errors of the past, such as the clash between 
the Department of Education and the Roman 
Catholic Church which refused to allow its students 
to pay homage at the Yasakuni shrine to the spirits 
of those who have died for their country and so 
outraged patriotic sentiment; still more, the 
Amakusa and Shimabara rebellions plotted by the 
Roman Catholics and never forgiven or forgotten ; 
the individualism of the West, an gyer-emphasis 
on doctrine as apart from life, the failure of the 
Christians in the East to live their faith—the 
Western emphasizing of the clash between natural 
science and religion, the Western ‘ introduction of 
the capitalistic system which makes men slaves for 
money’; the Western disease of speculation, the 
multiplicity of the Protestant sects—all these are 
stumbling-blocks. Yet much is being accomplished. 
‘Christianity started the fight for personal purity 
in Japan. Public prostitution is tottering before 
the onslaught of Christian influence. Monogamy 
is now looked upon as common sense. Christians 
taught our people social welfare work and public 
service.’ ‘It is impossible for outsiders even to 
imagine to what extent movements motivated by 
Christ’s love have illuminated and purified the life 
of this nation.’ 

Of thirteen ministers in the Cabinet that took 
office in 1932, seven had Christian wives, and one 
was himself a Christian. There are a hundred and 
sixty thousand Japanese Protestants; including 
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Roman Catholics, the Christians number some three i! 
hundred thousand—a small band, yet growing. |) 


How to increase the pace of the advance ? Masses 
of trained and self-supporting native evangelists 


to the best in the other faiths (‘it is most un-— 
fortunate that Protestants carry with them a sort 


of spirit of antagonism, and that the Roman | 


Catholics take an attitude of intolerance’), and a_ 


burning social gospel; for, while Kagawa knows | 
that the individual must be saved, to him this is || 
not nearly enough. ‘ Unfortunately, the Protestant | 


Church is giving the nation a Christianity which | 
makes the pulpit and preaching central. 


criticism. Would it be really wise to accept the 
situation offered by the Zen sect that Christ is | 
merely one of the incarnations of Amida Buddha? | 


Or is the preaching of Christ really less efficient 


than a mass of kindly activities? Is not that to 
hurl us back into the world before Galileo came, | 
with this little earth of ours central and all- — 


important, and to lose sight of the Eternities, and 


the Christian standards of measurement ? Do not | 


the Commission on Mass Movements in India give 
it as one of the most certain of their findings that 
missions which give the initial, or the central, 
place to social activities fizzle out in some mere 


economic betterment, that only those, in which | 


these are the outcome of the preaching of the Cross 
to individual souls, root and flourish and bear 
permanent fruit ? 


But Kagawa is a man who knows Christ, and who __| 
knows Japan, and his pronouncements merit close | 


and serious attention. 


Internationality. 

‘In 1931 the P.E.N. reached its tenth anniversary, 
and Galsworthy, always responsive to incentives 
which permitted him to sing the praises of friendli- 
ness and put another nail in the coffin of war, 
indulged Mrs. Dawson Scott in her desire to 
celebrate the occasion. A dinner was held at 
which twenty-four countries were represented ; 
Galsworthy presided. ...On this occasion he 
again disclaimed the idea that internationality 
and nationality were mutually destructive. ‘I 
believe in my own country. I desire the best for 


1 
seem to Kagawa the main chance, and schools— || 
his famous peasants’ schools, and greater tolerance |) 


Japanese | 
youth, dissatisfied with this emphasis, are drifting | 
from the Church. Their recent flight to Com- | 
munism is caused by this situation’ ; and a busy | 
co-operative movement running through every | 
phase of life. In the constructive portion of his | 
little book the author seems open to obvious } 


f 
f 


Fe 
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it,’ he said; ‘and because of that belief and that 
desire I understand how others feel about their 
countries. If one is a child in a large family and 
wishes to have for oneself all the nubbly bits and 
warm corners, or even more than one’s fair share 
Pt them, one is commonly called and treated as a 
pig, and rightly. I do not know why it should be 
otherwise in the family of Homo Sapiens, in which 
the nations are children. Fair play is a jewel, but 
I Tegret to say that internationally ppating that 
jewel is generally at “My Uncle’s,” or, if that 
expression is too classical for some of us, let me say 
/—up the spout.” ?? 


War. 

' £“ War,” he wrote in an open letter to the Dis- 
armament Conference in 1932, “ however you look 
at it, is an insensate folly. It achieves no real end ; 
no sane or lasting satisfaction for national honour ; 
no true economic benefit ; not even a strengthening 
of fibre through suffering and effort, for, though it 
may be a purge at first, it becomes a wasting disease 
long before its close.” ’ 2 

Christ Triumphant. 

In the preface to Christ Triumphant (Allen & 
Unwin ; 5s. net), N. G. explains how he came to 
make this Anthology: ‘ While the Oxford Group 
gave me a tremendous “jolt,” it was necessary 
for me to be assured of their message by turning 
to the records of Christian experience. Experience 
is the ultimate test of truth ; it is not metaphysical 
ecstasy but a fact in one’s life.’ The anthology 
has a very wide range of quotations—for example, 
on the page facing that from which the Dostoevsky 
extract is taken we find Ruysbroeck, St. Louis of 
Granada, Tertullian, Madame Guyon, and William 
‘Penn : 


‘Heaven lies hidden within all of us—here it 
lies hidden in me now, and if I will it, it will be 
revealed to me to-morrow and for all time. And 
in very truth, the Kingdom of Heaven will be for 
‘us not a dream, but a living reality... . To 
transform the world, to recreate it afresh, men 
must turn into another path psychologically. . 


1H. Ould, John Galsworthy, 93 f. 
2 Thid. 56. 
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Everywhere in these days men have ceased to 
understand that the true security is to be found in 
social solidarity rather than in isolated individual 
effort. But this terrible individualism must in- 
evitably have an end, and all will suddenly under- 
stand how unnaturally they are separated from 
one another. It will be the spirit of the time, and 
people will marvel that they have sat so long in 
darkness without seeing the light. And then the 
sign of the Son of Man will be seen in the heavens. 

. But, until then, we must keep the banner 
flying. Sometimes even if he has to do it alone, 
and his conduct seems to be crazy, a man must 
set an example and so draw men’s souls out of 
their solitude, that the great idea may not die.— 
Dostoevsky.’ 8 


The Crusader. 
Come! Let us lay a crazy lance in rest, 
And tilt at windmills under a wild sky ! 
For who would live so petty and unblest 
That dare not tilt at something ere he die, 
Rather than, screened by safe majority, 
Preserve his little life to little ends, 
And never raise a rebel battle cry !4 


NEW POETRY. 
T. S. Eliot. 

In June this year a pageant play was performed 
at Sadler’s Wells Theatre on behalf of the Forty- 
five Churches Fund of the Diocese of London. 
The book of words—The Rock—has now been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Faber & Faber (2s. 6d. net)— 
the author being Mr. T. S. Eliot. Much is in prose, 
but take this as a sample of the verse and of the 


- thought of the Play : 


2nd Male Votce : 

A Cry from the North, from the West and from 
the South : 

Whence thousands travel daily to the time-kept 
City ; 

Where My Word is unspoken, 

In the Jand of lobelias and tennis flannels 


3 Christ Triumphant, 28. 
4H. Ould, John Galsworthy, 55. 
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The rabbit shall burrow and the thorn revisit, 

The nettle shall flourish on the gravel court, 

And the wind shall say: 
godless people : 

Their only monument the asphalt road 

And a thousand lost golf balls.’ 


‘Here were decent 


Chorus. 


We build in vain unless the Lord build with 
us. 


Can you keep the City that the Lord keeps not - 


with you ? 
A thousand policemen directing the traffic 
Cannot tell you why you come or where you go. 
A colony of cavies or a horde of active marmots 
Build better than they that build without the 
Lord. 
Shall we lift up our feet among perpetual 
ruins ? 
I have loved the beauty of Thy House, the peace 
of Thy sanctuary, 


I have swept the floors and garnished the 
altars. 

Where there is no temple there shall be no 
homes, 


Though you have shelters and institutions, 
Precarious lodgings while the rent is paid, 
Subsiding basements where the rat breeds 
Or sanitary dwellings with numbered doors, 

Or a house a little better than your neighbour’s, 
When the Stranger says: ‘ What is the meaning 
of this city ? ' 

Do you huddle close together because you love 
each other ?’ 
What will you answer ? 
To make money from each other ?’ or 

community P” 
And the Stranger will depart and return to the 


‘We all dwell together 
‘This is a 


desert. 

O my soul, be prepared for the coming of the 
Stranger, 

Be prepared for him who knows how to ask 
questions. 


R. N. Tinkler. 


We hazard the remark that Mr. Tinkler is young, 
such is the verve and freshness of his verses—a 
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small collection of which has just been publis 
by Messrs. Bowes & Bowes—The Cail of Colu 
(3s. net). We give here the last three verses 
the one religious poem : 


Who counts his life as a little thing ; 
Flings scorn in the face of God ; E 
For each has a place in the cosmic ring, ; 
An acre to sow or a song to sing, . 
Or a fellow to speed on the road. | 


Then up! with the Past alive in your blood, 
In your blood the thing that shall be ; 
Nor count the evil and miss the good, 
But forth with the Standard of Manlihood 
Unfurled in the sunlight free ! 
What then, what then, ye children of men, 
What then of the gift that’s given, 
\, This heritage good of our Manlihood, 
What then of the gift of Heaven ? 


Tl live my life as a man should live ; 
My death Tl meet as a man; _ 
And the ill that I do may the Lord forgive, 
The good may it last when the Angel’s sieve 
Has sifted for blessing or ban ! 


a ee ey ee See ee, 


Kenneth Leslie. 


Another slight volume of new poetry received 
this month is Windward Rock, by Mr. Kenneth 
Leslie (Macmillan ; 6s. net). Most of the poems 
here also are secular, but of the few religious ones 
we quote ‘ Jesus thought long’ 


Jesus thought long 
On an oar thinned to breaking. 
It was flesh in His hands 
Of hard toil partaking. 
Jesus found beauty 
In the curl of a shaving, : 
And truth in a yoke : 
Worn out and past saving. . 


| 
. 
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